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The new IBM Selectric -Typewriter was 15 years in the making. Only the most advanced 
research made this major breakthrough in office technology possible.This new kind of 
typewriter has notypebars.no moving paper carriage. Ittypes with a single printing 
element which can be changed in seconds to adapt type styles to many applications. 
Developed and engineered to meet the demand for faster business communications, 
the IBM Selectric is the typewriter that puts the future at your finger tips today. 



Why are so many promising men 

failures" at thirty? 

men who think that success is only a matter of "a few years" 
are failures . . . whatever their age! 




I, "The moif dangerous enemy of 
personal progress in business is in- 
decision- i , 



2. "Aimlessly shifting from fob to 3. "We beHeve we've teamed, over 
job odds nothing of volue to one's the yeart, the secret of succeeding 
experience. . . J* while you re still young. , . 



4. "And we're afwayi happy to 
pass along our suggestions to any- 
body who is genuinely ambitious." 



An interview with James M. Jenks, President, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 



Most business leaders agree lhat the 
years from thirty to forty are the de- 
cisive ones for young men who hope to be- 
come major executives. 

Often their twenties are spent orienting 
themselves to the commercial world— ex- 
perimenting, searching, changing from one 
kind of business lo another, or from depart- 
ment to department. 

But when a man reaches thirty, he should 
surely know where he plans to go. And he 
should begin to lake definite steps in thai 
direction. Otherwise, he risks the danger of 
moving about aimlessly for the rest of his 
working days. 

W hy do so many promising men fail to 
solve this elementary question of direction? 
Why do l hey waste so much precious time 
switching jobs and objectives unlit all hope 
of success has passed them by? The answer, 
quite simply, lies in their refusal to face a 
question which is fundamental to the prog- 
ress of every businessman: 

"//on' important are the rewards 
sue re sx nil I hrint* to trie and my 
family? Am I witling to .utcnfite a 
great deal of time, to devote myself 
wholeheartedly to my job and to 
work hard in order to make— not 
just a living— hut a substantial sac- 
cess?" 

We try never to influence a man's think- 
ing on this question. The answer must come 
from within himself, 

It would, of course, be unrealistic not to 
reeogni/e that success in business demands 
its price. Top management men are re- 
quired to shoulder burdensome responsi- 
bilities—to work abnormally long hours— 
to spend less time with their families than 
I hey would like. 

Further, not everybody has the native 



ability, the vision and the "drive'* to be a 
leader. 

Thus each man should take a hard, ob- 
jective look at himself— and come to an 
honest conclusion as to what his goal in 
business should be. 

if yon are ambitious, have at least aver- 
age ability and intelligence, and look upon 
business as an exciting challenge rather 
than as drudgery ... the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute can provide you with expert 
guidance and counsel. 

The Institute, while functioning in much 
the same way as the home study Extension 
Divisions of our great universities, is geared 
precisely and practically to the needs of 
management-minded men. 

Each day, as a subscriber, you come a 
little closer to your chosen goal. You grasp 
a clearer understanding of the principles 
which underlie all major departments of 
business. In a matter of months, you learn 
business practices which would, ordinarily, 
take years to master. 

Send for Your Copy of 
"forging Ahead in Business*' 

Many years ago, the Institute published 
an unusual little book on the subject of per- 
sonal advancement titled "Forging Ahead 
in Business.'* It was offered, without cost, to 
ambitious businessmen, and the response 
was overwhelming. 

Bach year since then, we have made what- 
ever changes were necessary lo keep "Forg- 
ine Ahead in Business"' up lo dale and as 
refreshingly candid as the first edition. 

The latest edition is now off the press, 
and is again being offered, with our compli- 
ments, to anybody who is genuinely iruer- 
ested in improving his position and his in- 
come. 

The current issue explains why literally 



thousands of businesses and businessmen 
fail every year ... in time of prosperity as 
well as depression. It tells what a man must 
know . . . what he must do ... to make up- 
wards of $ 15.0(H) a year. It lists the eleven 
essentials of business, and shows how' they 
relate to each other. 

But make no mistake. "Forging Ahead in 
Business" holds nothing for the man who 
seeks an easy, pat formula for success. Its 
only "magic" lies in ihe widespread influ- 
ence it has had in persuading thousands 
upon thousands of mature men to supple- 
ment their specialized knowledge with 
broad training in a\\ departments of busi- 
ness. 

The booklet is mailed, upon request, 
without cost to you. The price we expect 
you to pay is the 30 to 60 minutes it will 
take you to read and absorb iis 48 page 
message. 

Its value, of course, depends entirely on 
what you decide to do with the information 
in the booklet, if you act while lime is still 
on your side, you may find as others have 
found before you -that its pages contain a 
fortune. Simply fill out and return the cou- 
pon below, and the booklet will be mailed 
to you promptly. 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Oepl 518, 235 E. 42nd St., N. Y- t N. Y. 10017 
in Canada: 57 Blow St., W., Toronto, Ont. 

Please mail mc\ without tost, a copy of the 
Institute's descriptive booklet. 

IORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS'* 
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If you have a lot more customers than you 
had a year ago,.. 

If your work force has increased appreciably... 

If it takes longer than you like to collect 
operating data from your branches... 

If costs are squeezing your profits... 

If it f s been a long time since your 
business communications were carefully 
and expertly analyzed... 



CALL DIRECTOR? telephones— for regular DATA-PHONE service -for transmission of McGraw- Edison RAPIDIAL® unit 

catnng, plus intercommunication service. data by telephone at phone-call rates. for fast, automatic dialing. 



Then it's time for a 
talk with our man! 



He's one of our Communications Consultants. 
He knows business problems and communica- 
tions problems , . . and he knows how to deal with 
them both effectively. 

At your request, he'll study your operating 
routine and rate your present communications 
for speed, flexibility and efficiency. If called for, 
hell suggest improvements. 

His one objective in making such an analysis 



is to help improve your operations. He has the 
most up-to-date business communications in the 
world to offer you if you need them: inside and 
outside communications P voice or written 
communications . . . time-saving, step-saving r 
money-saving communications. 

Isn't it time you talked with a Communications 
Consultant? Just call your Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office and ask to have him contact you. 



L^|) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Servi 



ng you 



Desktop console -for direct dialing, cuts main switchboard loads. 



Dial TWX service -for fast, written communi- 
cations between headquarters and branches. 



losing their traction?... 




or still ready for action? 



The new Firestone Transport- 100* truck tire delivers 
more traction mile after mile. It's built with new 
Firestone Sup-R-Tuf** the miracle rubber that gives 
extra mileage. More traction as miles roll by — with a 
wide flat tread face for real road grip that reduces 
uneven wear. A broad center rib improves traction, 
goes a long way toward eliminating scuffing and 
squirming. More traction right up to recapping time, 
too, with stronger cord body construction that retains 



the original * T new tire" body strength. In all kinds of 
weather, the one-thousand-plus deep traction slots and 
wide grooves keep Transport- 1 00 T s gripping safely , . . 
without noisy tire whine. 

Get Transport- 100*s in nylon or Tyrex^ cord, tube- 
less or tubed, at your Firestone Dealer or Store. On 
new trucks, trailers, or as replacement tires, specify 
Firestone — Your Symbol of Quality and Service. You 
know what you re getting when you buy Firestone. 



• Tftitufiott- !OQ, S*P- R- Tuf— Firtmnt T. M . j % C»Ut<tirt T M ttfTrrtx „ Im . far raye n ttrt tor J MEMBER 



AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Consumer demand underwrites prosperity 
for months ahead. 

Measured any way you like, demand for 
goods and services was never higher. 

And it'll keep going higher, forecasters be- 
lieve, for at least a year and a half. 

Basic strength shines through maze of gov- 
ernment statistics on business activity pouring 
out of Washington, 

Best indicators of the future show: 
There is very good chance that markets will 
grow at average rate of one per cent every 60 
days. 

This means total output of goods and ser- 
vices will be clipping along at annual rate of 
$630 billion at election time next fall. 

Beyond that it will add another $30 billion to 
gross national product by summer '65. 

This will bring total to $660 billion, up from 
$600 billion annual rate now. 

To average businessman— whatever line you 
are in— this means U. S, economic pie will be 
growing in the year and a half ahead. 

Earnings will rise — for most companies and 
most employees. 

Wages and salaries, never higher, are ex- 
pected to go up at least four per cent this year. 

Business earnings continue to improve. 

Profits after taxes averaged 2,6 per cent of 
corporate sales in past year. 

Probably will run about 2.8 per cent this 
year— still far below profitability of many past 
years. 



Tax cut will mean bigger sales for non- 
durable goods. 

This comes first, say Washington econo- 
mists analyzing what's ahead. 

People will begin buying more food, cloth- 
ing, gasoline, books, magazines. 

Next will come expansion of durable goods 



buying. This means furniture, household appli- 
ances, autos, lawn mowers in the spring, air 
conditioners, and so on. 

For services industries economists antici- 
pate small change in long-term upward trend. 

Production spurt is clearly probable. 

Index of industrial output lagged a bit dur 
ing past year, failing to show clear-cut favor 
able trend, appearing at times to be stuck on 
dead center. 

Upward trend now is under way. 

Question is: 

How high will it go? 

Balanced view is that index will continue 
steady climb indicated on chart, setting new 
records month after month. 




Investment boosts take shape. 

Economists analyzing plans for new plant 
and equipment see bigger expenditures than 
surveys show. 

New picture unfolding is this: 

Most plans were made three months ago 
when trends of '64 and beyond were clouded 
by such uncertainties as outcome of tax-cut 
proposals, how long economic expansion might 
go on. Now clouds are clearing. Many uncer- 
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tainties give way to new confidence. Scope of 
opportunities ahead brings plans off shelf that 
were being held for future. 

Businessmen are expected to invest about 
$21 billion between now and summer. Larger 
amount will be programed for rest of year. 

Much spending will go for cost-reduction 
equipment. New trend indicates larger sums 
will also go into plant enlargement. 

Higher borrowing charges are coming 
This will be especially true for short-term funds 
you'll need in months ahead. 

Long-term borrowing will cost you about the 
same or slightly more in some areas, say spe- 
cialists. 

Whatever business you're in you may want 
to talk with your banker now about your fu- 
ture needs. Conditions aren't the same every- 
where and planning ahead pays off. 

Major national trends shape up like this: 

Continuation of good business is a factor 
influencing interest rates. 

Amount of funds available from internal 
business sources is another. 

These will tend to offset one another 

But interest charges also will continue to 
reflect government concern about the loss of 
gold to other countries. 

This means government will follow policies 
aimed at raising short term rates* 

Robert P. Mayo, vice president of Continen- 
tal Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago, looks for "moderate upward move- 
ment" of rates. 

He assumes continuation of strong business 
activity. 

The tax bill, Mr. Mayo believes, will help to 
keep business moving up. 

Unemployment will drop. Prediction 
stems from changing view in Washington that 
investment by businessmen and bigger sales 



volume will provide enough work to reduce 
jobless number. 

Economic rise formerly was thought large 
enough only to take care of new people joining 
work force. 

Unemployment for several years has been 
stuck between 5y 2 and six per cent. 

Some manpower specialists look for decline 
to five per cent range by next fall. 

Sudden worsening of foreign payments 
problem is unlikely, 

Washington thinks recent improvement will 
continue. 

LL S. has been spending and giving away 
more abroad since '60 than we've received 
from other nations, Gold drain from U. S. sup- 
ply is traced to this deficit. 

What's ahead: Foreign aid payments, mili- 
tary spending abroad are being curtailed. Ex- 
ports are rising. Interest rates attract funds 
that might otherwise go overseas. 

These developments foreshadow more im- 
provement—slow but sure. 

A $200 billion tax take is coming soon. 

Whatever you pay to government in U.S.A. 
—to state, federal, local collectors— your pay- 



Government spending 
to reach $200 billion 

IN BILLIONS 
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{projected) 

Includes federal, state, local expenditures 
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merits are part of a total that's trending toward 
this level* 

All government collections— including per- 
sonal income and corporation taxes, customs, 
sales and property taxes, excises, social se- 
curity taxes, other sources of government reve- 
nue—often fluctuate sharply because of varying 
business conditions and other factors. 

Example: The increase was $2,5 billion in 
'59, up $20 billion in year that followed. It'll 
go up an estimated $10 billion this year. 

Projection indicates probability that total 
revenues of all governments in U. S. wiM reach 
$200 billion in about three years. 

Tax increases in many states and cities may 
offset federal reductions. 

Same's true of spending. Rising state-local 
budgets will boost total government outlays de- 
spite President's moves to hold federal budget 
at $97.9 billion next year. 

Spending boosts are built into many gov- 
ernment operations. 

Many kinds of projects keep costing more 
because Congress can't— or won't— cut. 

Subsidies are example. 

And therein lies one key controversy that 
will occupy much congressional cloakroom 
time this session as ways are sought to curtail 
spending proposals. 

Outcome— whatever it is— will help shape 
taxes for years to come. 

Background: 

States, cities, counties, special units of local 
government will get an estimated $10.4 billion 
from Uncle Sam this year to pay for many kinds 
of local facilities and services. 

Projects include use of federal tax funds for 
urban planning, slum clearance, low-rent gov- 
ernment housing, waste treatment facilities, 
many kinds of welfare programs. 

These uses of taxpayer funds amount to eight 
per cent of federal budget. 



It was four per cent as recently as 1955. 
Look at the future: 

If unchecked, these expenditures will soar 
as much during the next six to seven years as 
during the past 65. 

There's growing concern as well about the 
impact of these financial strings which Wash- 
ington holds on state and local government. 

So you can expect a vigorous drive to cut 
these outlays for 1965. Committee already has 
surveyed views of state and local officials. 



Sharp rise continues 
for federal subsidies 
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Federal tax refunds— some already on way 
to taxpayers— will put $6 billion back in con- 
sumer hands. Stems from overpayment on '63 
income. 

Exact amount won't be known for months. 
But it's expected to be the largest federal 
refund yet. 

Unfile clerk— term you may find applies in 
your office. 

In some government agencies this is unoffi- 
cial description of employee capable of finding 
something in files, not to be trusted to put it 
back in proper place. 

So they're not permitted to file. They just 
unfile. 
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YOUR EMPLOYEES ARE 
IMPORTANT TO YOUR 
COMPANY'S PROFITS 



— why not tell them so? 

You know your employees are im- 
portant— but when was the last time 
you told them so? And how did you 
doit? 

Why not consider using a brand- 
new motion picture to get across 
this message? It's called "The 
Marvelous Mousetrap*' and stars 
Wally Cox. It has color, drama, and 
an absorbing story with plenty of 
humor. But it makes its point I 

The message? Why the company 
trusts each employee to do his job 
the best way he knows how . . , and 
how every employee contributes to 
his company's continuity* 

Mr. Arch N. Booth, Executive 
Vice-President, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has said : "The Marvel- 
ous Mousetrap does an excellent 
job of explaining the American 
Free Competitive Enterprise Sys- 
tem in an effective and entertain- 
ing way/' 

BNA also has a new film for 
stimulating creativity and overcom- 
ing resistance to change. Entitled 
1 1 The Real Security/* it features the 
dynamic management consultant, 
Joe Powe1I t In an illustrated filmed 
lecture. 

Each of these films runs about 
25 minutes, is in full color and can 
be shown on any 16-mm sound 
projector. You may purchase prints 
for your permanent film library, or 
rent prints for any period of time. 
You may preview the films in your 
own conference room for a nom- 
inal charge of $15.00 per film 
(which can be applied to the later 
purchase or rental price of the 
film). Why not send for both films 
and preview them at the same time? 




BNA 



BNA Incorporated, Dept. 2159 

1231 24th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C, 20037 

Genifem«n: fe», l vwulb Uka to cweview: □ 1* IF TJi« 
Marvelous Motitelrap"; □ 2. "Th<t Real St-cu'ifv." 
\ urrd^ralantf thnl thn preview priCff Is $15,00 tor #«h 
film QtfMpi can be sj>piletf to tfle purchase or rental 
price Of tha films}. 

□ Pleas* i«nd mo a catalog oi BHA fftrm. 
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Business opinion: 



Experience reveals flaws 
in spending proposals 



"Ex-Cabinet Member Opposes 
Health Care Plan" [December] is 
an article which makes very much 
sense. It is quite obvious the rea- 
son former Postmaster General J. 
Edward Day is so interested, and so 
thorough in the explanation of the 
pitfalls of such a plan, is that he is 
much experienced in the insurance 
field and, in fact, is considered an 
expert in this field. 

It has always been a wonder to 
me how congressmen can vote and 
push through plans about which they 
have no experienced background; 
particularly those which affect the 
welfare of the people and the tax 
burden which they bear. 

I have always felt if there were 
more businessmen in Congress and 
fewer politicians the spending pro- 
grams would be controlled with a 
great deal more care. This is indi- 
cated very forcefully by Mr. Day's 
article opposing the health care 
plan. He is an expert in the insur- 
ance field, and the opinion of ex- 
perts should be considered before 
thinking further on the plan which 
the Administration presents. 

ROBERT E. AYRE 
LmusvlUe. Ky. 

Mr. Day is quoted as saying, "The 
reason I am a dedicated Democrat 
is because I think that the federal 
government should use its re- 
sources and its powers to promote 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number~but only to the extent it 
can afford it." 

The article was excellent and I 
enjoyed reading Mr, Day's com- 
ments. But if he had substituted 
the word "Republican " for the 
other party in the above quotation, 
he would have expressed the rea- 
son why I, too, feel dedicated and 
currently vote as I do- 

J. £. JOHNSON 
Berwyn, Pa. 

System blocks trade 

Washington Business Outlook 
[December] mentions that a now 
interest is being shown in foreign 



business and that many United 
States companies have men looking 
in Europe, Central America and 
Japan to find ways to boost U. S. 
sales abroad. 

Our "Focus on '84 w should well 
be on one of the severest barriers 
to our foreign trade— our inability 
to communicate readily in terms 
foreign buyers can understand. 
These barriers to U. S. business are 
not only our national unfamiliarity 
with foreign languages, but espe- 
cially our use of the English system 
of measurement which is now 
standard only in the U. S. and 
British countries. All the rest of 
the world uses the metric system 
of measurement. 

It has been said that the difficulty 
of understanding our system has 
kept European products out of the 
0- S. The reverse is true to an even 
greater extent. U. S. government 
and business should unite now to 
lay plans to adopt the metric sys- 
tem here as soon as possible. 

E. E. STAPLES 

President 

Ji; -vi-Duty Heating Equipment Co. 
Watertown. Wis. 

Right man — wrong century 

"What It Takes to Take Charge" 
[December j refers to Michael Fara- 
day as "the Seventeenth Century 
scientific pioneer. 0 

Faraday's life was from 1791 to 
1867-not the Seventeenth Century* 

DONALD A. SMITH 

Fr^lk 11 Levey Co., inc. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 

What to cut 

I read with interest your busi- 
nessmen's comments and predic- 
tions on the future of business 
L December J. 

I can merely comment that about 
nine out of 10 of them enthusias- 
tically favor the tax cut and none 
of them recommended a cut in gov- 
ernmental expenditure. If that is to 
be the future attitude of business 
in this country, God help us. 

II. A. THOMSON 

Pennsylvania National Insurance Groun 
Paoll, Pa. * 
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HEART ATTACK! 



Now he's on the MONY payroll 



An employee who has a heart a Hack can present a 
financial problem. Now MONY offers a group plan 
that handles this problem of long-term disability... 
designed to take over with a "replacement income** 
•vhen a company has to stop carrying a man who 
can't work. And at a tax advantage: The premiums 
for employees are fully tax deductible as a business 
expense. 

Under this new plan.- -called Long Term Disability 
Income Insurance . . . MONY pays a monthly income 
to employees for covered total disabilities due to 
sickness or accident. Various benefits and waiting 
periods arc available. Maximum benefit can he as 
high as $1,000 per month... and MONY payments 



may continue for an employee's lifetime for disabil- 
ity due to accident, or to age 65 for disability from 
sickness. 

This important coverage pays off. H helps lift a big 
moral and financial obligation from an employer's 
shoulders. And it boosts employees' morale (they 
give more in return). 

Get t fie full fact $ about MONY Long Term Disability 
Income plans. Write The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
part yO) r New York, 
Dept. NB24, $740 
Broadway* New 

York, NY. 10019, MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 

\\ hen it comes to employee benefits . . . MONY knows 



MONY 



GMC BREAKTHROUGH ENGINEERING IN ACTION 



Announcing New 
Toro-Flow Diesel Engines 

For Medium-Tonnage 

Trucks! 



Now, medium-tonnage truck operators can enjoy diesel economy, 
diesel performance and diesel durability once reserved for heavy-tonnage trucks— 
and, at LOW INITIAL PRICE! ONLY GMC TRUCKS HAVE TORO-FLOW! 



The use of diesel power in heavy- 
tonnage trucks has soared mare than 
400% in less than ten years. Reason: 
cost-conscious operators proved 
conclusively that diesel power dras- 
tically slashed their operating costs. 
As more and more heavy-tonnage 
truckers switched to diesel. a grow- 
ing number of medium-tonnage 
truck operators asked the question, 
"Why not diesel savings in the 
medium-tonnage range? 1 * 

The TORO-FLOW diesel was de- 
veloped and built by GMC Truck to 
give the performance, economy and 
durability needed to haul medium- 
tonnage loads at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. 

Here are a few of the engineering 
breakthroughs that are responsible 
for the V-6 TORO-FLOW's unsur- 
passed efficiency. 



Lowest Fuel Consumption! At hit>h 
speeds, or at engine idle, TORO- 
FLOW is the all-time fuel-saving 
champ. It has the lowest brake 
specific fuel consumption of any 
diesel engine in the medium-tonnage 
range. A unique toroidal air-flow 
in the combustion chamber is re- 
sponsible for the engine s outstand- 
ing fuel economy and for the TORO- 
FLOW name. 

The Power You Need For The Loads 
You Carry! Two ratings are avail- 
able— 150 and 170 h.p. The 150 h.p. 
engine is standard in GMC models 
with up to 24,(X)0 lbs. GVW; 42.000 
Ibs.GCW. The 170 h.p. version is op- 
tional at extra cost in these; models, 
and standard in models rated up to 
39,000 lbs. GVW; 45.000 lbs. GCW. 

Maximum Durability! TORO-FLOW 
is built to save you money for a 



long, long time. It features a sim- 
plified fuel system, positive rotation 
of both intake and exhaust valves, 
up to twice the cooling capacity, 
and up to 20% greater oil flow than 
any other diesel engines in the 
medium -tonnage range. These are 
just a few examples of the dura- 
bility GMC Truck builds into this 
engine so you can get more out of it! 

Parts And Service Readily Avail- 
able! Parts and service for GMC 
TORO-FLOW diesel engines are 
immediately available through 
GMC's nationwide network of 
dealers. In addition, there are 30 
General Motors Training Centers 
completely equipped and ready to 
train your service personnel. 

Ask yourGMCTruck Dealer to show 
you how and why TORO-FLOW can 
cut trucking costs. Call him today! 






THE WIDEST SELECTION OF MEDIUM-TONNAGE DIESEL TRUCKS IN THE INDUSTRY! 



Pick the TORO-FLOW model that meets your exact 
needs and you'll find that it handles and operates vir- 
tue ||y ihe same as its gas-powered counterpart. It starts, 
it steers ;mrl il shifls with the ease ih.it has bectH&G 
traditional with every CMC Truck — gas or diesel. A 
short demonstration drive proves it! Which TORO- 
FLOW modul can your CMC Dealer discuss with you? 

1. Full Conventional*— TOKO-PLOW powered conven- 
tionals bring new economy to a wide variety of truck 
applications in the 15,000- 27,000 -lb. GVW and 35,000- 
45,000-lb, GCW range. City pickup and delivery, bottlers, 
furniture movers and meat packers are typical examples. 

2, Short Conventional — GMCshort conventional models 
are really profit boosters as trucks or tractors in bever- 



age, utility, farm and numerous other vocations requir- 
ing trucks in the 15, 000- 27,000-1 b. GVW and 35,000-45,000- 
lb, GCW range. 

3. Steel Tilts — CMC steel tilts with exclusive TORO- 
FLOW power offer such outstanding advantages as 
maximum front axle loading, ideal weight distribution 
and unsurpassed maneuverability. They set the pace lor 
savings in petroleum, lumber and other applications 
requiring trucks in the 15,000-27 ,000- lb. GVW and 35,000- 
45,000-lb. GCW class. 

4. Full Conventional Tandems — Tandem conventional 
models are especially suited to dump, transit mix, fuel 
oil delivery and many other applications in the 37.000- 
:iiUKXMb. GVW range and 45.000-ib. GCW. 
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WRITE TODAY! 

A booklet about TORO- 
FLOIV rvphiins in plain, 
easy-to-read language, 

how toko-flow pow- 
ered trucks uun reduce 
trucking costs. 

Writu: 
Dept. NB 

CMC Truck* Coach Div. 
660 Soulh Blvd.. Easl 
Punltar: 11, Michigan 
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TAILOR-MADE. This confidential re- 
port is not taken off the shelf. It will 
be prepared specifically for you, based 
on the requirements foryour new plant 
as you give them to us, Send these re- 
quirements on your business letterhead 
to Commissioner Keith S- McHugh, 
N.Y. State Dept of Commerce, Room 
355R r 112 State St., Albany 7, N.Y. 

Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 



/ Executive 
/ Trends 

Coming: new pressure on training 
• How age affects learning skill 
• Could you find another job? 



Your company will feel increasing 
pressure on its training efforts in 
the years just ahead if it is to pro- 
duce the manpower it will need. 

"In our contact with companies 
across the country," says a spokes- 
man for one training institute, "we 
find that already presidents con- 
sider the development of their 
younger men to be, if not their 
number one problem, then certainly 
a problem of top importance." 

As the tempo of change acceler- 
ates, companies will have to update 
their training and development 
programs continually to stay in 
the race. 

A corporate director of education 
characterizes the challenge as one 
involving not only the problem of 
training itself but of finding people 
who are trainable, He has in mind 
the evident need for men and 
women with an increasingly high 
capacity to absorb the know-how 
required to perform effectively in 
more complex and technical com- 
panies. 

The problem— in its executive 
aspects— deeply concerns some ob- 
servers. One, E. Everett Smith, 
director of McKinsey & Company, 
Inc., international management con- 
sultants, holds that very few com- 
panies today have the young train- 
ees and the middle-management 
talent they require to provide an 
orderly succession in each critical 
job in the company. 

Mr. Smith feels that many de- 
velopment programs initiated since 
World War II have fallen short of 
turning out talent in sufficient 
number to man the nation's growing 
enterprises. 

"What makes me so certain that 



this problem will be critical in the 
future," he continues, "is the obvious 
fact that our big corporations are 
becoming increasingly complex. Size 
alone makes for complexity and so 
does the pace 0 f increasing tech- 
nological change. Just the impact 
this has on the life cycle of products 
is enough to indicate the importance 
of surrounding the chief executive 
with people who can make deci- 
sions/' 

One consultant predicts future 
managers will have to possess more 
skill in face-to-face interviewing to 
make a better evaluation of a man's 
capabilities for training or promo- 
tion. 



You may be hearing soon about two 
new reports of wide-reaching im- 
portance to business. 

One concerns human motivation 
in management, the other the ques- 
tion of how executives are being 
most effectively trained now and 
how they might be more effectively 
trained in the future. 

The reports are being prepared 
by university researchers for an 
affiliate of a major management 
organization. The first report will 
be completed this month, the second 
in March. 

While full details of the reports 
cannot yet be divulged, this much 
information about them has been 
disclosed to Nation's Business: 

The first will examine how the 
motives of executives vary from 
company to company and from 
job to job; the conditions which 
make for the most successful moti- 
vation of employees and the types 
of satisfactions which people at dif- 
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The more your business 
keeps you behind the wheel * . . 
the more you need a Cadillac ! 





The unsurpassed ease, comfort and sheer 
pleasure of driving a 1964 Cadillac are distinct 
advantage if your business requires you or your 
men to travel by car. Even after a full day at 
the wheel of a Cadillac, you arrive relaxed, alert, 
ready to work or to meet people. And wherever 
it takes you, a company-owned Cadillac is sub- 
stantial evidence of your firm's recognition of 



sound value and quality. Yet a Cadillac . . . and 
all it stands for and does for you . . . costs link* 
more over the long run, considering its operat- 
ing economy and high trade-in value. Your 
dealer will show you how sound a business 
investment it is to take to the road in a company- 
owned Cadillac. And you will quickly discover 
that the facts well rewarded your investigation. 



CAOIUAC MOTOR CAR OlVIStON • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 




Hang the filing! 

Hanging, sliding PendafJex file fold- 
ers glide on smooth metal rails. 
Filing speed and office efficiency go 
up f operating costs go down. Ex- 
clusive "Keyboard" selection in* 
sures accuracy, helps you find the 
correspondence you want, when you 
want it Practically eliminates mis* 
filing. Get all the Pendaflex facts 
, . . and start saving money. Just 
mail the coupon below. 



office costs are way down 
with OXFORD PENDAFLEX' 



Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 

In Tgronts, Luckett Distributor Ltd 





Oxford fa 



FIRST NAME IN FILING 



OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. p INC, W 
8-2 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. W 

Please send me full information on Oxford Pendaflex plus my free copy 
of "43 NEW WAYS TO FILE." 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 



continued 



ferent levels in an organization 
derive from their work. 

The report on manager education, 
like that on motivation, is being 
put together with a view toward 
providing guidelines for further 
research. 



Don't worry that age may be drain- 
ing away your capacity to learn. 

A University of Pittsburgh psy- 
chologist. Prof. Bernard Bass, says 
evidence he's accumulated shows 
that a manager retains his ability 
to learn and to solve problems as 
long as he continues to do both 
actively on his job and away from it. 

"Some older people lose their 
capacity to Jearn new things quick- 
ly, but the older man can often 
substitute another talent to make 
up for his loss of speed/* Professor 
Bass explains. 

He says the man who keeps his 
mind active, even though he is 
middle-aged, can make just as good 
a student as a much younger person. 
Research into the executive's capa- 
city to learn indicates that superiors 
often Jearn as much, if not more, 
from their subordinates as is true 
in the reverse, Professor Bass adds. 



Do you have a plan of action to put 
into effect in the event you should 
lone your job? 

If you don't, it*s a good idea to 
start working on one, unpleasant 
as the subject might seem. 

Here's why; By some estimates 
as many as 200,000 managerial 
positions will be terminated in 1964 
— the result of reorganizations, 
mergers, automation and other 
causes. For men who are unpre- 
pared, loss of employment can be a 
devastating experience. If it's not 
sensibly handled it can cripple a 
man's future employment possibil- 
ities. 

Job counselors say the first thing 
to do if a dismissal notice arrives 
is avoid panic. Men who have been 
associated with companies for a 
long period of time are prone to 
the* panic response, the counselors 
i -X plain, because they feel they've 
forgotten how to go about getting 
a job. 

"Make an immediate list of your 
assets," advises Bernard Haldane, 
a veteran counselor. "Work out a 
four or five month budget designed 
to minimize use of your savings 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Gulf Bottlers, Inc., New Orisons, Louisiana / Butler Builder: CaH E. Woodward, Inc., New Orleans 



Why gamble the next 10 to 30 years on construction 
that's obsolete now! 



Things are happening with the Butler System of pre- 
engineered construction that you ought to check out beftae 
you build even a tool shed! Heal building efficiency - or real 
annual cost of occupancy — or even real permanent protec- 
tion-;! re usually discovered long after it's too late for re- 
course. Find out what's really new in modern construction 
before you invest in yesterday's materials and methods. 

1 or ex. ample, ilk) vou know that Butler offers <i most eco- 
nomical utility stnu lure that goes up by the clock? The cover 
panel is the building! Did yon know that Butler offers n t oni- 
plek\ factory-insulated wall system called Monopanl ' that 
comes pre- assembled for fast erection ... a wall system so 
fine it is being specified on first-class traditional construction 
. „ , even high rise ! This Monopanl Wall System is available 
covered with Du Pont Tedlar* FVF, a new colored miracle 
film laminate that's so durable, Butler will, as a limited in- 
troductory offer, guarantee the film laminate for 15 years. 

Heard about Boiler's sensational new F-103 insulated cover 
panel? lis only an inch thick, but independent tests proved 
it the most eflicieni curtain wall panel of its kind available 
today- much superior to best masonry construction, yet 
priced with "economy" construction. Or have you heard about 
Butler Modular Wall — a smart, contemporary wall of finest 





Knox County Chapter, American Red Cross, Golesburg, Illinois 
Bjtler Builder: Burch-Phalon Company, Golesburg 

qualjty-so maintenance>free, your first cost is virtually your 
last? With unmatched features, it prices below all compara- 
ble wall systems. And did you know that Butler is the only 
metal building manufacturer able to offer (at small price 
premium) an aluminum roof with a 20-year guarantee? 

Like to take the guesswork out of construction 7 Then find 
out what's really new and efficient! Call your Butler Builder, 
and ask him about the many advantages of the Butler Build- 
ing System. He's in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings " or 
Buildings. Metal. 1 ' And when you call, ask about Butlers 
finance formula for progress, terms up to 10 years. Or \w t\v 

•Du Pon« rogitror&d iradomork 



'butler^ 



Sales Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING 

7456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 

Manufacturers of Metal Buddings • P/ostie Panels * Equipment for Farming, 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising • Contract Manufacture 



COMPANY 




Boom's Radio Service, Bakersfield, California 
Buller Builder: Valtey Stecf Consi ruction, Bak&rsfield 



Brown's Furniture, Liberal, Kansas 
Butler Builder: Murdock Steel & Engineering, Incorporated, Garden City, Konsas 





Verifax Cavalcade Copier, 
first choice 

for all around copying. 



and the choice is as easy as this 



Both of these all-new automated Kodak 
copiers feature cartridge loading (means 
no solution handling). To choose, simply 
consider your daily copying needs. 

Do you ask for one copy of something 
one minute and several copies of another 
paper the next? If so, you'll pick the new 
Verifax Cavalcade Copier, it makes a top- 



quafity single copy or crisp, legible, low-cost 
quantity copies— at least seven from one 
100 sheet of matrix— an exclusive Verifax 
copying feature. 

But if yours is strictly a "single-copy 
office," then you have a wonderful alternate 
choice in the completely different Kodak 
Readyprint Copier It turns out a beautiful 




single copy in seconds — for pennies! 

Either of these handsome copiers delivers 
ready-to-use copies with new operating 
ease. Their automated features speed and 
simplify copying. Their wide copying range 
takes even the tough originals in stride. And 
you can now enjoy newday-in, day out, time- 
saving convenience— thanks to the cartridge 



Kodak Reaoyprint Copier, 
first choice 
lor fast single-copy needs. 

loading and "minute-a-month" upkeep. 
See these all new copiers at your Kodak 
Copy Products dealer's. Visit his Copy Cen- 
ter today, or write EASTMAN KODAK COM- 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y. 14650 for colorful 
and informative brochures. 

New advances in office copying keep coming from KODAK 





engine in rear, 6 doors, 
coil springs all around. 




STEP-VANS — best for mufti-stop type operation. Sliding front doors. Full- 
height door openings. Excellent visibility. Drivers love 'em, 38 sizes and types. 




CHEVROLET 



NEW CHEVY-VAN JOINS THE FLEET ! 



Addition of new low-cost front engine van now lets us offer you 
the widest selection of covered delivery trucks in the business 
. . . plus a lot more value than your money bought the last time. 




2 m 



THE NEW CHEVY-VAN 

This is a brand-new low-priced 
economy-type delivery truck. We 
believe it is the best value in 
its field because of its quality 
construction. 

The body and frame-floor assem- 
blies are welded together. The 
truck is strong, rigid, stable. 

All the doors are double-wall 
construction. 

The big 90-hp 4-cylinder Stand- 
ard engine, which is up front, is 
more powerful than some sixes, 
yet remarkably economical. If you 
need more power, Chevy-Van 
offers a 120-hp six at extra cost. 

The windshield is a big flat 
practical one-piece unit. 

Chevy-Van has unusual resist- 
ance to rust. Critical areas such as 
front stepwells are galvanized. 
Sealers, primers and sprays are 
used on joints and under body. 

You have over 40 sq. ft. of com- 
pletely usable flat floor back of the 
driver's seat — 7 1 L , ft. in length. 

liear doors are standard. Side 
doors are an extra-cost option, 

WALK-IN VANS 

Chevrolet ready-made Step-Vans 
are ideal for the deliveryman with 
hundreds of stops per day. 

No truck on the market is better 
designed to make it easy for the 




man who has to drive it. 

You walk right into it, and walk 
right out of it— no stooping. 

The seat is nice and high, and 
the windshield's as big as a bay 
window; you view the road as if 
you were driving a lighthouse. 

The side doors slide open and 
shut on smooth nylon bushings. 

With a Step- Van, you may oe 
tired at the end of a day, but it 
isn't from driving the truck. 

There are 3* sizes and types. 
Body lengths range from 7 feet to 
12 1 > feet, and cubic-foot capac- 
ities from 211 to 450, 




CORVANS 

The man who buys Corvan has 
needs beyond simply delivering 
something from here to there. 

He wants a good-looking van 
and Corvan is certainly that! 

He wants comfort and no truck 
we know of can outride Corvan! 

He wants peace of mind in 
winter and Corvan rewards him 
twice: its air-cooled engine never 
needs antifreeze, and its location 



over the rear wheels gives the 
truck outstanding traction. 

Every Corvan has six doors. 
You can buy two more on the left 
side at slight extra cost. 

If you are looking for an extraor- 
dinary van built to extraordinary 
standards, Chevrolet Corvan is it ! 




PANELS AND CARRYALLS 

If you prefer conventional styling, 
good ride and quiet operation, try 
a regular Chevrolet panel delivery. 

The half-ton has 714 fee* of load 
space behind the driver and can 
carry up to 1,300 lbs. of pay load. 

The one- ton gives you 10 feet 
of load length and up to 3,300 
lbs. payload capacity. 

Chevrolet Carryalls are tough 
multi-purpose vehicles. Standard 
model seats 6. Seating for 8 is op- 
tional at extra cost. 

For work use, the seats can be 
taken out in If) minutes. 

Carryalls are built on a truck 
frame, have truck engines and 
comfortable independent front 
suspension. . . . Chevrolet Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 



QUALITY TRUCKS COST LESS! 



Telephone your Chevrolet dealer about any type of truck! 




"...and another reason for a plant 
in West Palm Beach, 
you get a Florida vacation every weekend. n 



When you consider the important 
role executive vigor plays in busi- 
ness, a plant move to West Palm 
Beach makes more sense than 
ever. Its great recreational ad- 
vantages are a wellspring for men- 
tal refreshment and renewed 
vitality. 

A few minutes from the office you 
can be playing a pre-dinner round 
of golf. Not just during a short 
summer season* but around the 
calendar. 

And every weekend you and the 
family can enjoy the best of Flor- 
ida vacation benefits. Sunning on 
the beaches. Snorkeling in the 
surf. Deep-sea fishing for sailfish, 
marlin and other trophy-size 
catches. 

But then, you probably know the 
many relaxations that make this 
resort area famous. How about 
industry and business? 

Well, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
Honeywell, and RCA are here. 
And recently ITT joined this dis- 
tinguished group with a new semi- 
conductor plant. These, plus a 
number of smaller manufacturers, 
are finding heads-up executive 



leadership is a by-product of plant 
location in West Palm Beach. 

They are also finding skilled em- 
ployees easier to recruit and keep, 
here where the living is good. 

We'd like to send you tangible 
evidence of how a sunshine vaca- 
tion every weekend aids you and 
your business. A novel color-slide 
presentation plus factual litem 
ture is yours on request. No obli- 
gation, of course. All inquiries 
will be held in strict confidence. 
Simply write on your firm letter- 
head or use the convenient 
coupon below. 

WEST PALM BEACH 

Center of America's Fastest Growing Area 

MAIL TODAY FOR FftfE COLOR-SLIDE PRESENTATION 



1 

I City of West Palm Beach 

c o Committee of One Hundred 

I 600 N. Flagler Drive - Room #722 

| West Palm Beach, Florida 

Dear Sir: In confidence and without ob- 
ligation, kindly send free color-slide pre^ 
sentation and brochure to: 

NAM; E TITLt ■ 

FIRM NAME (OPTIONAL) — — ^— 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE HP. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

and capital resources. Then list all 
the people you know who might be 
able to help you relocate. Put down 
friends and business acquaintances. 
Search your memory. 

"Finally, make an inventory of 
the successful achievements of your 
past. They will help to regenerate 
your self-confidence - which may be 
badly shaken by the experience of 
being fired -and will give you some 
momentum as you start looking for 
a new job." 



What's that special something it takes 
to start a new business and keep it 
going when the odds seem insuper- 
able? 

A man who launched a firm and 
then had to wait seven years before 
it made its first sale may have the 
answer. 

He's Samuel H. Levinson, presi- 
dent of Internationa! Railroads* 
Weighing Corporation, a firm which 
recently introduced an electronic 
system for weighing railroad cars 

! while they are in motion. 

Mr. Ix'vinson and his associates 
nurtured their product through more 
than six years of ivsrareh and de- 
velopment, patient testing, and 
nerve-straining efforts to raise 

1 capital. Once, they recall, the group 
came within two months of calling 
it quits. In the end, refusing to quit 
paid off for now the orders are 
coming in. 

Nation's Business asked Mr, 
Levinson how he would define the 
qualities of the successful entre- 
preneur, and what he would tell 
businessmen who are thinking of 
starting a new enterprise. His com- 
ments; 

"Any manager interested in a 
new venture or a new product must 
exert extra personal force in making 
the new and the untried palatable 
to those who would, from habit, fear, 
and normal lethargy, refrain from 
experimen ta t i on . 

"Those who start a new business 
should begin with two basic tenets 
in mind. 

"First, it will cost more than can 
be anticipated. 

"Second, it will take longer than 
can be anticipated to accomplish the 
goals. 

"One must approach a new enter- 
prise with these factors in mind, 
and must be prepared to fight them. 
A man with a good product and 
confidence and the integrity which 
is fundamental to any enterprise 
will succeed." 



How tax-deferred dollars can build 
a big retirement fund for corporate officers 
and other employees 




A corporation may make a lot of money. Its ofitccrs and 
key employees, too. But how much can they keep after 
taxes? How much can they save for the future? 

With □ Pension Trust Plan, underwritten by The 
Equitable, the corporation can build a fund that will let 
its employees enjoy a rosy retirement. 

Here's all that has to be done: Set up a qualified 
Pension Trust Plan to cover the eligible officers and em- 
ployees. The corporation will pay for it. The employees* 
retirement income is assured. 

The cost for a plan like this' 7 Less than you'd expect. 
Because the Government encourages private pension 
plans, the corporation's cost-depending on its tax bracket 
-can be as low as 48c on the dollar. In addition, the 
employees sjet important personal income tax and estate 
tax advantages. 

Just as a Pension Trust Plan takes the worry out of an 
employee's future, it helps a corporation solve a lot of 
present-day problems. Because it lets aging employees 
retire gracefully, assured of an independent income. Gives 



younger employees a chance to move up— increasing pro- 
duction, improving morale, reducing turnover. And it lets 
the corporation attract the top personnel available. 

Even if a corporation has only a few employees, a 
Pension Trust Plan can fit such a special situation or need. 
For complete details, mail the coupon below. Better yet, 
call The Man from Equitable, He's been helping corpo- 
rations of every size and description provide Pension 
Trust Plans for over 30 years. 



FREE Please send me without obligation your 
booklet, "The Employer "s Guide To Pension 
Trust Retirement Plans." 
The EQUITABLE, Gen. P.O. 60x1170. New York, N Y. 10001 



Name 



Company 
Address _ 
City 



-Zone Slate 



I ho 



EQU 



ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United Slates 

Homo Off lev: 1266 Avenue of the America*, New York 19, H. Y. ©1062 

(NY 



Our man on the wa y up figured out how to take 
24 fluorescents with him 



This is our lamp packaging spe- 
cialist using the new Work Saver 
Pack at an installation of General 
Electric F40 fluorescent lamps, 
The Work Saver Pack is another 
example of the "extras" you get 
when you choose G. E. Before its 
development, the only way to 
relamp was to make repeated trips 
up and down the ladder (time 



wasting). Or have another man 
hand lamps up (money wasting). 
But with the General Electric Work 
Saver Pack, your man has 24 lamps 
at his fingertips. They hook right 
onto the ladder rung. Your relamp- 
ing costs tumble. Maintenance 
efficiency goes up. If you have a 
lighting problem of any sort, we 
have the ideas and the specialists 



to help you solve it We'd like to 
hear from you. 

Only General Electric offers so 
many ways to help you save money 
with lighting ideas, For the latest 
in lamps r applications, packaging, 
services, see your Large Lamp 
Agent Or write General Electric 
Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-400, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Refusal to act is 
often in public interest 

BY JAMES CRAFT 



Lyndon B. Johnson's reputation for winning his 
way with Congress— a reputation established as Sen 
;ite majority leader and strengthened during his first 
weeks as President may temporarily mute the stri- 
dent chorus of demands for congressional reform. 

The chorus is likely to be muted only momen- 
tarily, however. For what the advocates of reform 
really want is not a change in the way Congress is 
organized and operates but rather the enactment of 
a sweeping social legislative program. And all signs 
are that Congress, reformed or unreformed, is not 
about to enact any such program. 

* • • 

Certainly it is not just coincidence that the loudest 
criers of reform are also the extreme liberals. Demo- 
cratic and Republican, who generally favor broad 
federal intervention in American economic and social 
affairs. It is almost exclusively the liberals who be* 
main the seniority system of selecting committee 
chairmen, the senators' right to lengthy debate, the 
Ira trie control powei of the House Rules Committer 
and other practices which they maintain thwart the 
will of the American people and endanger the entire 
democratic system. 

To be sure, these practices do help prevent the en- 
actment of many bills, delay the enactment of others 
force changes in still others. Yet many caveats must 
be entered before one moves on to the conclusion 
that change js therefore imperative. 

For one thing, congressional output isn't that puny; 
a wide spectrum of proposals, bin and small, manages 
to be enacted into law each year. There are good 
and sound reasons why other bills should not be 
enacted, or should be delayed or changed; Adminis- 
tration sponsorship or liberal backing does not auto 
matically make a bill desirable or right. There is 
comparatively little evidence to show the American 
people passionately desire many of the Mocked M IK; 
in fact, there is good reason to think the public ap 



proves of much of the lawmakers* veto activity. Con- 
sider the output of Congress. President Kennedy 
and his legislative lieutenants always cautioned 
reporters that congressional performance shouldn't 
be judged on the basis of one session's record any 
more than a football victory is awarded at half time. 
Congress is set up to operate on a two-year schedule, 
with bills picking up in the second year exactly where 
they left ofT at the end of the first year. Many t on 
troversial and complicated measures, such as the 
pending civil rights and tax cut bills, almost inevi- 
tably require more than one year to go through time- 



atpWGE TAMES 




trundty relations between President and congressional 
leaders will not guarantee approval of alt his proposals 



consuming but essential refining in Senate and House 
committee hearings. Senate and House committee 
voting. Senate and House floor voting, and the Sen- 
ate-House conference work on a final compromise 
bill The real gauge of performance clearly must be 
the full two year record of each Congress. 

Kquallv absurd is the a II- too-common practice of 
evaluating Congress on a strictly quantitative basis, 
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a percentage test as though a baseball batter or f<><>i- 
ball passer were being ranked— number of hits out 
of total times at bat, percentage of completed passes, 
percentage of presidential requests enacted into law. 
Can a bill authorizing a dam in one state be counted 
as equal to a $1.2 billion program of federal sub- 
sidies for colleges and universities, or a bill giving 
the President power to name the chairman of a reg- 
ulatory commission as important as an $11 billion 
tax cut? 

m m m 

When speed is required, Congress can move quick- 
ly. Witness the speed with which it ordered arbitra- 
tion to avert the threatened rail strike last summer. 
Deliberation and caution, however, were built into the 
normal workings of the congressional system by the 
Founding Fathers, They are an essential element in 
the strength of democracy. As Senate Republican 
Leader Dirksen of Illinois recently put it "Our gov- 
ernment is much like an old scow. It does not move 
fast: it does not move very far at one time; but it 
does not sink." 

The liberals are not, it should be noted, above us- 
ing—when it suits their purpose— some of the devices 
they normally deplore. They filibuster against a com- 
munications satellite bill. The House Rules Com- 
mittee is called on to lx>ttle up a "fair trade" bill or 
veterans' pension bill opposed by the Administration. 

Moreover, it is most dangerous to fall into the trap 
of the critics of Congress and accept their premise 
that inaction is necessarily bad. A refusal to act is in 
U.st If a type of action, frequently well considered 
and courageous. More and more in recent years the 
American government has operated on the approach 
that the President proposes and Congress disposes. 
But not everything the President proposes is esscn- 
tinl, wise, perfect. Inevitably Congress is going to re- 
ject some proposals and modify others— and rightly 
so. 

Frequently the appearance of congressional in- 
action is simply the result of the Administration's 
asking too much. Late in \962 White Hou.se officials 
were conceding they'd sought too much from the 
1961-62 Congress, and vowed not to make the same 
mistake in 1963. But sure enough, they opened the 
1963 session with a long shopping lis* and then, as 
new problems developed at home and abroad, added 
still other items. Congress was again buried beneath 
a huge mass of legislation; small wonder that many 
Administration requests got lost in the shuffle. 

• • • 

The volume of Administration demands is just one 
reason why Congress balks at many requests, how- 
ev< r. Usually senators and representatives either dis 
like the Administration's plans themselves or, failing 
to see any popular support for the plans, tend to 
take the safe course of keeping the status quo. Con- 
gress* long refusal to enact health care under social 
security was not pure contrariness or the result of 



doctors* lobbying, but reflected the honest belief of 
many lawmakers that private insurance and private 
medicine could do the job more efficiently and cheap- 
ly. Similarly, the long refusal to vote federal sub- 
sidies to elementary schools was not mere blind 
obstructionism but a deep-held conviction that it was 
difficult to give tax funds to public schools without 
giving some to private schools, that there were grave 
constitutional problems involved in the private school 
question, that federal control was a real danger in the 
entire program, and that local governments were mov- 
ing steadily to meet the worst needs. 

All other objections to the reformers* complaints 
are almost insignificant, however, compared to one 
basic argument: The reformers have not and cannot 
prove their contention that the nation demands far 
more than Congress is giving, that antiquated ma- 
chinery is keeping Congress from performing up to 
the nation's needs and desires. 



Mr. Kennedy, perhaps better than anyone, knew 
he lacked any popular mandate for many of his 
legislative requests. He pushed for plans where a 
considerable consensus had gradually developed over 
the years or where business and other powerful 
groups could be mobilized to support him, such as 
in the battle for tax depreciation liberalization or 
tariff cuts. 

Rut he refused to go to the people demanding sup- 
port in more novel or controversial areas. He knew, as 
anyone who has traveled the country talking to its 
citizens knows, that the United States is not up in 
arms demanding broad new social schemes. 

"If I were to tell you that the whole country is 
panting for everything we've asked for. from medical 
care to the wilderness bill, I'd be a colossal liar." one 
White House aide said back in the summer of 1963. 
The situation hasn't changed much today. 

The Administration's bill to subsidize urban mas« 
transit facilities remains bottled in the House Rules 
Commttee not because of Chairman Howard Smith's 
recalcitrance but because House leaders lack Un- 
votes to pass the bill on the House 1 floor and don't 
want it out of the Rules Committee, In all likelihood 
Rep, Otto Passman, arch foe of foreign aid. more 
nearly reflects national opinion than aid-backing 
President Johnson. 

• • • 

The nation's nonaroused state of mind has been 
demonstrated again and again in its voting. The same 
people who voted for Ike voted for such liberal legis- 
lators as Paul Douglas and Joe Clark and many of 
the people who voted the Kennedy -Johnson ticket in 
I960 also voted for conservatives like Frank Lausche 
and Everett Dirksen. A convincing argument could be 
made that the nation likes an element of stalemate 
in its government, with the President pushing and 
shoving and the Congress digging in its heels. This 
sort of slow motion forward may be fast enough for 
a sizable majority of our citizens. 

Certainly, until the reformers can prove the con- 
trary, there is little reason to become unduly agitated 
over the need for congressional reform. 
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See "Jeep ufthielet in achOn in "THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH" «very Tuatdty niflhl, ABC — TV N«lwo*k 



This 
pickup 
went to 
market . . . 




This pickup had to stay home 




The 'Jeep* Gladiator with 4-wheel drive can be the difference between a profitable day and a 
complete loss of time and money, When you've got it, you can pull through heavy snow, deep mud, 
soft sand and off-highway hills that usually stop other pickups cold. And only the 'Jeep' Gladiator 
gives you 4-wheel drive without the jacked-up design that makes others tough to get in and out 
of . , . awkward to service . . ■ and backbreakers to load. There's a whole line of 'Jeep' Gladiator 
2- or 4-wheel drive trucks to choose from. 7 ft, or 8 ft. pickup boxes. Flat bed or stake bodies. 
Single or dual wheels. GVW's up to 8600 lbs. And they all come with the powerful high-torque 
Tornado OHC engine that delivers more horsepower on less gas than any other production truck 
engine. The Gladiator is available with automatic transmission, independent front suspension, 
power brakes and power steering 



See your 'Jeep' Dealer for a dem- 
onstration drive in the truck that 




4-wheel drive 

'JEEF GLADIATOR 

the beautiful brute 



almost never takes a day off KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 



Toledo 1 . Ohio 



Are paperwork costs cutting into your profit? 
Friden has three solutions 



The Fnden Flexowriter* the Friden Add-Punch*, and the 
Friden 6010 Electronic Computer. These machines help 
reduce paperwork costs by automating your paperwork. 

1. The Friden Ffexowriter creates and accepts punched 
paper tapes and automatically types business documents 
at the rate of 100 words a minute, error-free. At the same 
time, it creates punched paper tapes for further data proc- 
essing. For example: the by-product tape produced in 
writing a sales order can produce a production order, a 
receiving report, an invoice, even a shipping label. 

2. The Add-Punch automates bookkeeping. It codes nu- 
meric data into punched tape and provides a printed tape 
of all entries. The punched tape can be converted to tab 

rttXOWirfTf ■ AHD AOD-JUMC* 4»C *£G'BT£SE 0 TIUt>CMA«tf S OF FBiOCN. INC. 



cards automatically to create statistical reports. 

3. The Friden 6010 Electronic Computer automates com- 
plex accounting and statistical tasks, the low-cost way: 
billing: accounts receivable and payable; profit and loss 
analyses; all Ngurework requiring high-speed, error-free 
computation. It is a solid-state computer with random ac- 
cess storage and logical decision-making ability. 

This is practical automation by Friden -for business and 
industry. □ Cut costs in your paperwork with Friden. For 
full details about these machir 
and a no-obligation demonstrat 
call your local Friden man, Or write 
to Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif 

A Sut>$idiary of The Singer Company 
S^es. Service and fnstrucfton Throughout the World 



aperwork with Friden. For 

a Friden 
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Mass education must 
face "the idiot response 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



The House majority loader has given somewhat ex- 
travagant praise to the sharply contested passage of 
thre6 aid-to-education bills. Regarded as a unit, said 
Rep. Carl Albert (D. f OklaJ, these constitute "the 
greatest record in the field of education in the his- 

t.H v <>j" the country." 

President Johnson, on signing this legislation into 
law, echoed the optimistic estimate of his lieutenant. 
Because of its extension of federal aid to i^chools and 
colleges, he predicted, the present Eighty-eighth 
Congress will he known in history as "the Education 
Congress/* 



There is no doubt that the new legislation has set 
a record so far as educational expenditure by the 
central government is concerned. Taken together the 
three Jaws commit the nation's taxpayers to obliga- 
tions which may total over $3 billion during the next 
few years. This is, of course, additional to the very 
considerable sums involved in earlier federal grants. 

Such legislation goes far to explain why each new 
Congress finds it almost impossible to achieve econ- 
omies. The new law for the extension of vocational 
training* for instance, starts modestly at $60 million 
for the current fiscal year but then steps up annually 
to $225 million for the year beginning July l, 1 966, 
and thereafter. 

After the current year this is a matching proposi- 
tion. States receiving these grants will have to put 
up as much as they receive from Washington. So it 
is theoretically possible for a State, having received 
an initial grant at no apparent cost, to refuse later to 
continue a program it has started. If it goes on with 
the undertaking, as most of course will, the Treasury 
is obligated to continue its matching grants. 

This is certainly a violation of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of those sections of the Constitution which 
seek to prevent one Congress from binding its suc- 
cessors to financial commitments tending to make a 
balanced budget, in fact, unattainable. 

Another aspect of the new legislation, however, is 
perhaps more disturbing than its constitutional ques- 
tionably* After all, social security and most of our 
other welfare programs similarly bind every incoming 
Congress to continuing obligations which our Repre- 
sentatives, no matter how economy -minded, cannot in 



decency repudiate. And with the disproportionate 
increase in the numbers of old people these commit- 
ments rise automatically each year, which is usually 
not the case in federal grants for educational purposes. 

The most dubious factor in this latter category of 
legislation is found in the bland assumption of Con- 
gressman Albert: that bigger federal appropriations 
for education will necessarily improve its quality. 

It can be said with reasonable certainty that more 
money for national defense will improve the striking 
power of the armed services. It can even be argued, 




School vandalism demonstrates human characteristic 
of regarding as valueless that which costs us nothing 

though with less assurance 1 , that funds for new post 
offices will speed up delivery of the mails. 

It cannot be maintained, however, that more sump- 
tuous academic equipment, or a proliferation of side - 
line activities, will similarly improve the quality of 
education. Indeed, in this field the addition of non- 
essentials often seems to have an adverse effect . 
Many students are retarded, not. helped, by the effort 
to make learning a completely painless undertaking. 

Though it be as essential as the air we breathe, 
that which costs us nothing is habitually valued ac- 
cordingly. Only that for which we make a substantial 
sacrifice, either in monetary or other forms, is really 
precious. 

This characteristic of human nature would seem 
to be the underlying explanation of that malicious 
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vandalism in city schools which has become a na- 
tionwide problem coincident with expensive improve- 
ment of physical facilities A recent report of the 
Baltimore school hoard reveals that the mere replace- 
ment cost of wanton damage has been running at 
about one dollar per annum for every pupil enrolled. 

The symptoms are far too ugly to be written off 
as a modern version of the initials that used to be 
cut in the backs of uncomfortable wooden benches. 

As the trend is going it would no longer seem fan* 
tastic if federal funds were requested to compensate 
localities for this vandalism in the public schools. 
But it would be fantastic to suppose that such pro- 
cedure would in any way solve the trouble. 

With vandalism, as with more complicated school 
problems, solution demands a more general realiza- 
tion that education is necessarily a highly individual- 
ized and strongly competitive process. From its 
application a few will profit greatly while another 
small minority will acquire only resentment. The 
great majority will derive more or less benefit ac- 
cording to the influence of their homes, the nature 
of the curriculum and the quality of instruction. 
Poor teaching cannot greatly retard those who really 
want to learn. And the best instruction cannot do 
much for those who receive stimulus with what good 
teachers, when they let their hair down, call "the 
idiot response/* 

It is wholly natural that a democratic people 
should dislike the thought of these intellectual strata. 
And there is good evidence for maintaining that 
with equal opportunity the nvgro child from a city 
slum can climb the educational ladder as surely as 
any who was born to the purple. But it is one thing 
to point out that the natural divisions between bril- 
liant, mediocre and backward should not be dis- 
torted by a prevalent social pattern. It is another 
and demonstrably fallacious approach to assume that 
these divisions do not exist. 

Much emphasis is placed today on the assertion 
that "all mm are created equal/' But without deny- 
ing its inspirational value we should remember how 
Thomas Jefferson, in practice, hedged this declara- 
tion. When he advocated free college education for 
exceptional students it was with the express provision 
that scholarship help should be limited to just one 
male graduate of each Virginia "grammar school' 1 
and this only after competitive demonstration "of the 
best learning and most hopeful genius and dispo- 
sition/ 4 

No such restrictions are to be found in any of the 
dozen channels through which federal aid now flows 
to our schools and colleges. And the dubious belief 
that money alone will develop brains is not primarily 
due to the enormous increase and more equitable 
distribution of national wealth. More cogent is that 
unreasoned philosophy of education grandiloquently 
called "The New Culture." Its slogan is that "the 
school of tomorrow must accept in fact that general 
education in a democracy must be for the masses." 

The aim seems less admirable when one recalls 



that the appeal of communism is also always directed 
to "the masses" —the formless mob in which person- 
ality, ability, mentality and indeed every individual 
characteristic has been submerged to leave a clay 
which those in power may mold as they think best 
Unfortunately there is inherent contradiction be- 
tween education for the masses and for the individual. 
And, as President Pusey of Harvard reminded us 
recently, we must "face up to the fact that education 
is in the end something that takes place in individ- 
uals and is concerned with minds." 



Education in the United States will cease to be 
individualized, and therefore will more accurately 
be called indoctrination, in just such degree as local 
controls give way to centralized direction. And it is 
noteworthy that every extension of federal aid is im- 
mediately paralleled by an attack on the traditional 
authority of the local school boards. 

The National Education Association, which has 
for years lobbied fnr federal aid r is now increasingly 
open in demands for a more active share in the 
administration of the public schools. At its 1962 
convention the N.K.A, resolved that: "Procedures 
should he established which provide an orderly meth- 
od for professional education associations and boards 
of education to reach mutually satisfactory agree- 
ments." At the 1963 convention the word "should" in 
this passage was significantly changed to "must" 

The N.E.A. drive for equality of control with local 
school boards would seem at present to be primarily 
concerned with salaries and other material matters. 
But simultaneously the federal Office of Education, 
largely staffed with N.E.A. veterans, has been warm 
ing up a drive for direction of school curricula. There 
is so much evidence to this effect that Representative 
Ashbrook I R. Ohio) has suggested a congressional 
investigation of O.E. In his words: 

"The N,E,A. drive for sanctions and rights at the 
local level is already in full swing. To permit the 
other arm of the pincer, the O.E., to gain more con- 
trol at this time would deal the local school boards 
a severe, if not fatal, blow." 

The loose-knit National School Boards Associa- 
tion is showing itself well aware of the implications 
of this two-pronged threat to local perogative. It 
makes the excellent point that in addition to pro- 
fessional educators, school boards need the active 
cooperation **of citizens not directly concerned with 
the operation of the schools." 

No civic group has a greater interest in the con 
duct of puhlic education than I hose employers who 
are expected by the community to offer jobs to its 
products. Whether Johnny can read instructions, and 
whether Mary can write a legible letter, is very quick- 
ly ascertained by the personnel manager. His is a 
much more searching test of qualifications than is the 
average high school diploma. 

Local school boards, almost without exception, 
would welcome the cooperation of local business 
leaders in their difficult responsibility. And this co 
operation would give real evidence, more reliable 
than assurances from Washington, as to whether in- 
creased federal aid means better education. 
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The Xerox 914 Copier 



The new Xerox 813 Copier 



Borrow ours— either one. 

If you make lots of copies — more than 
2,000 I month you'll want the Xerox 914. 
The perfect copying machine, It makes dry 
topics in seconds, automatically, for about 
a nickel a copy- It makes copies on ordi- 
nary paper. It copies from colors* pencil 
writing, hall point pen signatures, rubber 
stamps, rijrid three-dimensional objects* 

If you make less than 2,000 copies 1 



month, you 11 probably want the new Xerox 
Si v j, It docs everything the 914 does except 
«.iip> rijjid tlirt-r-f iimcit<n.HLa] nbjr< t>. (Hut 
then the qm can't fit on a desk.) 

When you borrow the >m or the Sj 
you pay only for the copies you make. Xo 
capital investment. Including all charges 

XEROX 



it costs about 5^ a copy plus a penny for 
supplies, based on a minimum number of 
copies made a month. No maintenance con- 
tracts to buy. Xerox takes care of both 
mat hint's. 

Xerox Corporation, Rochester 3, N. V. 
Offices in major U.S. cities. Canada: Xerox 
of Canada Limited. Overseas: Rank Xerox 
Ltd.. London: Fuji- Xerox Co., Ltd., Tokyo. 

Now everybody can have xerocopies. 





Genuine parts around the clock 



Does your equipment operate around the clock 0 

Your GM Diesel distributor does. 

He's on call at any hour for parts or service . « . and 
genuine parts stock is exceptionally complete. 



Because so many different engines in the 
GM Diesel family use identical parts, 
GM Diesel distributors can offer more 
complete parts back-up. 



And since these highly interchangeable parts are pro* 
duced in greater volume, they cost you less. 

Specify genuine GM Diesel parts. They'll keep your GM 
1S Diesels running like clockwork. 

See your GM Diesel distributor. He's in the Yellow 

— _ - Pages under "Engines, Diesel." Detroit 

il I L 0 E Diesel Engine Division, General Motors, 

II I f Qp I Detroit, Mich, 48228. In Canada: Gen- 

VlkVhb era I Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ont. 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 



GM 



One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 
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Company examples: 

Business plans 
new sales surge 



Executives examine 
market challenges, 
tell how they'll meet 
them in months ahead 

The strategy of selling will 
change in important ways this year 
as American companies fight to hold 
and expand their markets. 

In a survey of top market-minded 
executives, Nation's Business 
pinpointed some of the significant 
trends you can expect: 

► There will he an unprecedented 
emphasis on product quality in the 
sales approach of many firms. 

► Improved sales performance 
through improved sales management 
will be vigorously stressed. 

► Selling efforts will be keyed to 
the needs and taste of the pur- 
chaser. 

Even while they go all-out to 
achieve higher sales volume and 
earnings in 1964, many pace-set- 
ting companies will devote equal 
attention to the problem of equ p 
ping themselves for more successful 
selling over the longer haul. 

This could be the most significant 



development of all "Companies are 
looking beyond 1964 and its antici- 
pated high level of business activ- 
ity," says Edward B. Reynolds, 
director of marketing for the Ameri- 
can Management Association. 
"More and more* they seem dedi- 
cated to taking advantage of a 
good sales year to solidify and 
stabilize their internal organization. 
Product lines are being simplified, 
Channels of distribution are being 
straightened out. Management is 
taking a hard look at its sales man- 
power. Long-range planning is get- 
ting top priority. These are un- 
usual events at a time when sales 
are booming, That they are taking 
place now is an indication of ma- 
turity that bodes well for the long- 
term outlook." 

Mr, Reynolds' reading of the cur- 
rent situation is echoed by execu- 
tives in the thick of sales competi- 
tion. It's backed up. too, by long 
waiting lists of executives seeking 
to enroll in the AMA's seminars 
on long-n nge planning, which in- 
clude popular sessions on planning 
in the marketing field. 

There is gene al agreement that 
1964 affords excellent opportunities 
for business to boost its sales per- 
formance over 1963 (see "Business 
Kx pects H i g (Jains, Nations 



B r * i n ess, December | . Personal 
income is high, the public is in a 
spending mood and new households 
being formed at a higher rate. 

Fred Adams, director of market- 
ing for American Motors Corp., 
says his industry is "well positioned 
for a third consecutive seven-mil- 
lion car year." 

But ringing up profitable sales 
won't be a simple matter of taking 
orders. As Mr. Adams and other 
industry marketing experts point 
out, successful selling will depend 
on offering the consumer exactly 
what he wants. 

' The top challenge in marketing 
is posed by the trend to individu- 
ality in consumption which began 
to emerge strongly in 1963," Mr, 
Adams says. "'The American con- 
sumer has gro wn more sophisticated 
and knowledgeable. His affluence 
permits a wide choice in product 
quality and luxury, and this is par- 
ticularly evident in the automoiiw 
market. The merchandising ap- 
proach which appeals to individuali- 
ty while recognizing the consumer's 
increasing sense of value will be 
the most successful in 1964. " 

Quality will be key 

In all lines of business there is a 
mounting awareness of the impor- 
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SALES SURGE continued 



tance of high quality in the service 
for sale or the merchandise that 
finds its way to the showroom and 
display counter. 

Citing his firm's "commanding 
position" as a producer of best-sell- 
ing phonograph records last year, 
William P. Gallagher, vice president 
of marketing for Columbia Records, 
asserts that the consumer is looking 
more for quality of product and is 
less influenced by price considera- 
tions alone. 

Adding impetus to Columbia's 
marketing efforts in 1964, Mr. Gal- 
lagher says, will be "a mature, 
comprehensive merchandising pro- 
gram with dramatic new national 
ads, point-of-sale merchandising 
aids and substantially increased lo- 
cal advertising so that distributors 
and dealers can aggressively bring 
Columbia's product to the eyes and 
ears of the consumer." 

Another executive who agrees 
that quality will be a vital sales 
booster in '64 is the vice president 
for marketing of a company which 
makes heavy machine parts. 



He told Nation's Business: 
''Marketing efforts in 1964 must 
aim toward the delivery of goods of 
maximum quality with the very 
best of delivery and service. The 
fashionable term— profit squeeze- 
has brought on the necessity for 
minimum inventory. As a result, 
suppliers must improve their own 
flexibility to provide their cus- 
tomers with quick deliveries, for all 
industry must improve its cash 
flow." 

Lee S. Bickmore, president of 
National Biscuit Co., says his or- 
ganization will concentrate on quali- 
ty in product and advertising this 
year, with "continued proven pro- 
motional attacks. 1 ' plus concentrated 
and continued advertising. 

"Our plans involve heavied-up 
research in the product areas of 
convenience and snack-type foods," 
Mr. Bickmore says. 

Improving safes management 

Finding and training high-per- 
formance sales manpower continues 
to be a major problem. Responses 



from various companies suggest that 
efforts will be stepped up this year 
to rnaxirruze results in this area. 

"The top selling challenge for 
1964 is recruiting and training sales 
forces," says C. C. Smith, vice 
president of operations for the IBM 
World Trade Corp. 

Mr. Bickmore says the biggest 
challenge for his company will be 
getting "all our organization to re- 
turn to a real hard-sell approach." 

From his vantage point at the 
American Management Association, 
Mr Reynolds sees solid indications 
that in cases where companies add 
sales personnel to meet the demands 
of a good selling year the additions 
will be made soundly and without 
the sometimes frenzied swings that 
take place in this field. 

A rising market, it appears, will 
not be permitted to hide inefficien- 
cies in selling or over-all marketing 
operations. On the contrary, com- 
panies are closely evaluating the 
performance of salesmen and mov- 
ing systematically to enhance their 
know-how. 
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Dudley Dowel I of New York Life coils 
improved sales supervision vital. He 



Dudley Dowell, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Co., rec- 
ommends three steps for the com- 
pany interested in increasing sales 
in '64: 

1. Devise more effective approaches 
to recruiting new salesmen. 

2. Redesign salesmen's compensa- 
tion plans. 

3. Introduce more imaginative sys- 
tems of recognition for the success- 
ful salesman. 

"These three points/* says Mr. 
Dowel! , "add up to the basic chal- 
lenge—the improvement of sales su- 
pervision. For the weakness in most 
sales operations lies in the day-to- 
day managment of a company's 
force of salesmen. More emphasis 
must be placed on training the 
trainer. The sales manager is the 
keystone of the sales organization 
and it is up to him not only to 
attract new sates power to the or- 
ganization, but to keep and develop 
it* 

\For additional suggestions on h on- 
to improve the effectiveness of your 



sales organization, see article be- 
ginning on page 62.} 

Mr. Dowel 1 says that his com- 
pany, in its sales management 
training program, will take into 
account the forces that motivate 
the sales manager— "compensation, 
recognition, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and an effective sys- 
tem of regional supervision. M 

Many companies are moving to 
deepen their salesmen's knowledge 
of the products they sell and the 
usefulness which such products can 
have to the buyer and user. In 
some companies— IBM is an ex* 
ample this entails the ability to 
show the purchaser how he can 
most profitably utilize the equip- 
ment purchased, and the develop- 
ment of new use capabilities for 
the equipment itself. 

R. Lee Waterman, president and 
manager of the consumer products 
division of Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y„ notes the chal- 
lenge in his field "for new product 
concepts in household equipment 



for the preparation, storage, hand- 
ling and serving of food," 

Buyer is king 

Throughout 1964— and beyond— it 
seems certain that alert companies 
will strive harder to zero in on the 
wants of the consumer, whether 
these wants already exist or can he 
created through the introduction nf 
new products, 

Mr. Adams calls this "salesman- 
ship re-oriented to the changing 
consumer." 

He stresses the consumer's wide 
latitude of choice and search for 
individuality and warns that this 
trend dictates a need for greater 
efficiency in defining and measuring 
new markets and the need for more 
mature market planning, 

"The eatch-as-cateh-ean tech- 
niques are out," Mr. Adams says. 
"To reach the potential customer 
today, sales promotion must pin- 
point its message with precision 
within the mass market— which 
places increased responsibility on 
( continued on page 66* 





Fred Adams of American Motors sees 
growing consumer choosiness as key 
to market success in current year 



C. C. Smith of IBM underlines 
for finding and training effective 
sales forces in today's situation 



LOCAL LEADERS TIRE 
OF FEDERAL TIES 



Survey points up grass roots dissatisfaction 




Sen. Edmund S. Muskie goes over returns from the study 
made by his Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations 



Officials of state and local 
governments— which this year will 
receive an estimated $10,4 billion 
of taxpayers' funds from the federal 
government— are not all convinced 
this is a good deal. 

This opinion shows clearly in 
a nationwide survey conducted by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

There is dissatisfaction at the 
grass roots with the way in which 
many of these programs are con- 
ducted, the survey indicates, and 
a strong desire that federal authori- 
ties give state and local govern- 
ments more latitude in solving their 
own problems. 



A significant number of officials 
surveyed urge that some existing 
federal programs be ended and 
demonstrate caution over inaugurat- 
ing new ones* For instance, two 
out of three opposed establishment 
of a full-scale program of federal 
tax financing for metropolitan mass 
tra nsporta tion systems . 

In the past 10 years federal pay- 
ment of tax funds to state and 
local governments has nearly qua- 
drupled, rising from $2,7 billion in 
fiscal 1954 to its present level of 
approximately one tenth of the 
entire federal budget. There are 
more than 60 current programs. 
They range from highway con- 



struction and public assistance, 
which take up three fifths of 
the money spent, to handouts in 
such areas as education, housing 
and community development, public 
works, civil defense, hospital con- 
struction, waste-treatment construc- 
tion, land and water conservation. 
Direct payments constitute 96 per 
cent of the total dollar figure. 

End some programs 

Many state and local officials 
say that some of the current pro- 
grams should be ended, although 
only a minority would terminate 
all or most of them, 

James Rennie, budget officer for 
the state of Maryland, says: 

i( We know from long experience 
that once the federal government 
has become involved it rarely will 
terminate a program regardless of 
whether there is justification to do 
so. 

"Federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion, one of the earliest, is a good 
example. Begun in 1917 to encour- 
age vocational training, it is still 
with us and has received con- 
tinuously increasing appropriations. 
Yet, in a way, its very existence 
today establishes the failure of the 
prngram, or else after 45 years we 
would not need to continue to 
encourage its establishment. 

' 'Quite conceivably, there are 
many programs which could be 
eliminated or revised to meet a 
changing situation. Recently, the 
Congress has been very concerned 
with the problem of unemployment 
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ns it relates to automation and the 
U, S. changing economic-industrial 
situation. 

"The result of this concern was 
the enactment of the Area R:*de- 
velopment Act and the Manpower 
Retraining and Development Act. 
The Manpower Act was passed sub- 
eeqneni to the Area Redevelopment 
Act and both acts seem to have the 
same purpose— a 1 levi; i ti ng u nem- 
ploy merit. It would seem either one 
or the other could he eliminated, 
bul this has not happened/' 

The federal urban renewal pro- 
gram was singled out by Prof. 
Werner Z. Hirsch of the University 
of California's Institute of Govern- 
ment and Public Affairs: 

"I am disturbed by the* huge 
amount of money that is being 
allocated to urban renewal in the 
absence of a thorough understand- 
• ntf of its impact and objectives. 
" *vse billions of dollars tend to be 
wasted and, what is perhaps more 
important, spent in a manner that 
is consistent with the long-run 
aspirations of urban ites. 

"Therefore, until a substantial 
effort to understand more fully the 
impact of urban renewal has been 
accomplished and our objectives in 
terms of urban life and form are 
more fully understood. I would 
favor a great curtailment in ex- 
penditures on urban renewal. '* 

( Yiteria which should he used to 
determine whether federal assistance 
programs should be continued are 
suggested by David Lawrence. 
(continued on page 75* 



David J. Mays is a Richmond, Va., attorney who heads 
the Virginia Commission mi Constitutional (invcrnment. a 
state agency set up to study the constitutional relationship 
between the federal and state governments, and to bring to 
the attention of the people the problems of dual sovereignty. 

Mr. Mays is a doctor of laws and a doctor of letters. He 
received a Pulitzer prize for his biography of Edmund 
Pendleton. He is author of a college text on business law 
and former president ot the Virginia State Bar Association. 

Having studied the effect of subsidies, Mr. Mays, do you favor 
them? 

No. They bid fair to upset the entire equilibrium be- 
tween state and federal functions. Shortly nfter the begin 
ning of the century* they amounted lo §7 million. In 1960 
they exceeded $7 billion, a thousandfold increase, and they 
continue to go skyward. The expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars is bound to do some good, but they are wrong in pruv 
ciple. 

All of them? 

Well, in the 1930s, the Supreme* Cnurt of the United 
States said that such appropriations are an economic matter 
for the Congress, thereby reversing its position of over B 
century and B half, but the states an* goin^ to disappear if 
in tlx* future everything can be handled by the Congress as 
a matter of genera) welfare. 

There is some justification for subsidies for highways be- 
cause Congress has a right to establish post roads and, of 
course, highways are needed for defease, but most of the 
programs involve matters in which Congress should never 
engage. 

Would you do away with afl subsidies now? 

No, that would be impossible. I would first stop any new 
types of subsidies, then I would try (continued on page 98 J 
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Big changes are in the works at 
the Internal Revenue Service. They 
will affect you and your business 
in many ways. 

The new tax law will mean new 
rules, new tax forms for you to use, 
new provisions to consider, new de- 
risions to make. 

To cut through the confusion and 
help carry out the new law with 
most efficiency and equity, the tax 
collector is planning an open door 
policy for business. Internal Rev- 
enue Commissioner Mortimer M. 
Caplin is inviting businessmen to 
inform and advise on just how the 
new law should be administered, 
how the regulations should be writ- 
ten. He tells about it in this inter- 
view with editors of Nation's 

BlJSIN KSS. 

Meanwhile the tax collector is 
readying powerful new means for 
processing and checking on tax re- 
turns. The aim is to turn up cheats 
and mistake makers and make tax- 
paying fairer and auditing more 
uniform for you. 

So, simultaneously, most people 
will be paying lower taxes, while 
more tax dodgers will be paying 
higher levies. 

In this interview. Commissioner 
Caplin tells you about increased 
services being prepared for busi- 
nessmen. He explains what kinds 
of businesses are most likely to be 
audited. He gives you an easy for- 
mula for judging whether an enter- 
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WHAT NEW TAX 
LAW WILL MEAN 

Coming changes are discussed by Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Mortimer M. Caplin in 
this exclusive Nation's Business interview 



tainment expense is deductible. And 
he tells what direction tax collect- 
ing policies are likely to take under 
President Johnson. 

Mr. Commissioner, can you tell us 
how some of the most important 
provisions of the new tax law will 
affect business? 

I suppose the greatest benefit for 
business will be the reduction in 
rates. A small corporation will pay 
a tax of 22 per cent instead of 30 
per cent on the first $25,000. For 
larger corporations, in a two-step 
reduction by 1965, it will be 48 per 
cent tax on all income instead of 
the existing 52 per cent. 

For unincorpo rated businesses 
you have rate reductions up and 
down the line. Beginning this year 
the present starting bracket of 20 
per cent will l>e reduced to 16 per 
cent, and in 1965 will drop to 14 
p:>r cent; while the present top 
bracket of 91 per cent will go to 77 
in 1964 and 70 per cent in 1965. 

This should be highly beneficial 
to business. It will stimulate in- 
vestment- It will encourage risk- 
taking, and should provide incen- 
tive for individuals at all levels. 

On corporation consolidated in- 
come tax returns, the two per cent 
penalty tax is being eliminated. 
This will encourage affiliated cor* 
porations to combine their financial 
operations into a single consoli- 
dated income tax report. This would 



present a true economic picture of 
their over-all performance. 

For individuals who have spo- 
radic types of income. I think the 
most dramatic provision is five-year 
averaging. A man might go along 
with an income of, let's say, $20,000 
a year for four years. Suddenly he 
realizes a hundred or two hundred 
thousand dollars. The new provision 
will give him relief from the full 
impact of the high surtax brackets, 
and he will be permitted to average 
out this increased income. He will 
do this by computing his tax as 
though the high income bad been 
received ratably over the preceding 
five years. These are the highlights 

Isn't it correct that some corpora- 
tions will not get a reduction for 
several years? 

That relates to the corporations 
that have a tax liability of over 
$100,000, They are going to be 
placed on a more or less pay-as- 
you-go basis. But this will be ac- 
complished over a transitional pe- 
riod, which runs for seven years 
before it is fully effective. 

Do you see any particular enforce- 
men* or compliance problems with 
regard to the new law? 

Yes. The real challenge facing us 
is a communications problem. With 
a new law, we have the important 
job of getting all the details across 
to the public. This will involve a 



large public information program, 
changing our tax returns, modify- 
ing booklets and instructions, train- 
ing agents, and trying to pariiei 
pate in industry meetings, tax in- 
stitutes all to help business and 
the public at large to understand 
the new law- 

I like to look at our tax admin 
istration job as primarily one of 
improving compliance ratrVr than 
merely direct enforcement of the 
law. We collect most of our revenue 
in this country from what people 
report themselves and through with 
holding. The American public does 
a remarkable job in honest and fair- 
tax reporting. 

We are doing everything we can 
to help them in discharging their 
tax obligations and in seeing to it 
that they get every deduction and 
credit they Ye entitled to. 

A new tax law is always a major 
undertaking for us, particularly one 
with numerous new provisions The 
whole tax form will have to be mod 
ified for next year. For 1964 filings, 
we postponed some of the changes 
in forms we had in mind because 
of the pending big revision. The tax 
forms to be filed in 1965 will have 
major modifications. 

And businessmen will have to under- 
stand and work with entirely new tax 

forms? 

Yes. You know people frequently 
(continued on fxige 9(h 
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WORLD BUSINESS: 
How it affects you 



Future trend: 

Rising sales overseas 

The Economist Intelligence Unit of 
London evaluates upcoming trade 
talks and weighs impact on U. S. 



TWO COMING CONFERENCES, the 

next round of tariff negotiations 
under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development , will have an impor- 
tant impact on U. S. business. 

The broad aims of countries tak- 
ing part are clear— to lower remain- 
ing barriers to trade and improve 
the chances for exports from less 
developed countries. But the par- 
ticular interests of the countries in- 
volved are varied and even con- 
flicting. 

This is especially true of the 
interests of the United States on 
the one hand and of the Common 
Market countries on the other. 

It will be a triumph of will and 
sense if the present obstacles to 
agreement are overcome. But it is 
still possible. We might well see 
decisions leading to improved trad- 
ing conditions before the end of 
1965. 

Both the U. S. government and 
American business have been giving 
more and more attention to exports 
as a way of raising employment and 
output at home. 

Lower tariffs and better arrange- 
ments for trade in primary products 
are going to be essential to U. S, 
export expansion in the late 1960s. 
Only on such a basis can America 



enlarge its surplus of exports over 
imports and eventually reduce the 
worrisome balance of payments 
deficit. 

Lowering the trade barriers has 
long been an aim of U. S. policy. 
The 11 Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Acts, operative from the Cor- 
dell Hull treaties of the 1930 T s to 
the Dillon round of GAIT negoti- 
ations in 1961-62, all led to tariff 
cuts on specific items. All the cuts 
were inside a given percentage 
limit, but applied to a wide range 
of countries on a most-favored -na- 
tion pattern. Cuts actually realized 
in the Dillon round, working in- 
side a 20 per cent limit, were on 
average about seven per cent on 
industrial items. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 was designed for quicker re- 
sults. The need to secure and en- 
large export markets was becoming 
urgent in the light of new regional 
groupings and the increasing ex- 
ternal deficit. The Act envisaged 
cuts in tariffs, not just item by item, 
but across the board and by as 
much as 50 per cent. Cases of hard- 
ship were still to be heard by the 
Tariff Commission. 

As an alternative to retaining 
existing tariffs, there was the pos- 
sibility of federal aid to injured 
employees and firms, but. as before, 



the final ruling on tariffs rested 
with the President. This is the key 
which has opened the door to the 
next round of GATT negotiations, 
due to begin in May. 

Preparatory meetings were held 
in Geneva last May, and further 
meetings are being held as needed. 
The main concern of the U. S. has 
been to maintain and if possible 
improve its access to the Common 
Market. 

The big risk is that, as Common 
Market internal tariffs come down - 
they are already 40 per cent below 
their 1957 base— the remaining 
external tariff wall will block im- 
ports from the U. S. Another risk 
is that Common Market agricultural 
arrangements will reduce or prevent 
a rise in the import of farm pro- 
ducts from the United States. 

Sharper cuts sought 

Common Market countries have 
agreed to the principle of cutting 
most industrial tariffs across the 
hoard within a 50 per cent limit. 
But they want sharper cuts on the 
highest existing tariffs. This is sig- 
nificant because U, S. tariff heights 
are much more widely spread than 
those in the European trade bloc. 
The U. S. has agreed to this. In 
return, the Common Market coun- 
tries have agreed that negotiations 
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should include farm products and 
nontarift barriers to trade. 

None of these preliminary agree- 
ments—on the main industrial tariff 
cuts, on the high-tariff exceptions, 
or on farm products— has yet been 
taken beyond very general terms. 

If the United States and Common 
Market countries are able to make 
progress, other industrial countries, 
such as the United Kingdom and 
its partners in the European Free 
Trade Association, will probably 
go along. Existing KFTA tariff 
heights vary, but the U. K. is typi- 
cal with an average 17-18 per c?nt 
on industrial products. The existing 
averages of the U. S, and the Com- 
mon Market are both in the 15-16 
per cent range. 

The most that can be expected 
from the negotiations is an averag? 
reduction of about 30 per cent— a 
little more in the case of EFT A 
and also more in the case of the 
highest U. S. tariffs— to a general 
level of perhaps 10-12 per cent. 

For farm products il is posH'ble 
thai the existing degree of discrtmi 
nation will be held. That is, it will 
not be allowed to become more ex- 
treme; but all the Common Market 
countries will want to go on pro 
Lecting their agricultural economies. 

Even such limited progress could 
be important for American com- 
panies, More than a fourth of U. S. 
exports in 1 963 wen I to West 
Europe, about 17 per cent to the 
( ommon Market and nine per 
cent to EFT A. Of U. S. food 
exports one fifth went to the Com- 
mon Market. 

Because Common Market indus 
trial tariffs already approach 1 In- 
ultimate common external tariff 
rates, and these rates ;ii< quit « 
closely grouped around the avenge 
15-16 per cent, a 30 per cent re- 
duction would give fairly even con- 
cessions to U. S. exporters. 

Some products would be more 
sensitive to concessions than others, 
In finished manufactures there are 
products, including washing ma- 
chines and radios, which are avail- 



able so readily and cheaply inside 
the Common Market that a tariff 
cut alone is unlikely to open up a 
much wider market for the LJ. S. 
There are other products, such as 
special machine tools and electronic 
control equipment, in which the 
IX S. has an obvious technical lead 
and can sell in the Common Mar- 
ket in spite of the existing tariff. 
Here a cut might substantially en- 
large the market. 

In the field of semifinished prod* 
ucts, including metals and chemi- 
cals, there might be more general 
gains. But in the course of the ne- 
gotiations there will be a tough 
fight to retain high tariffs on such 
items as steel in which U. S. exports 
are already threatening the market 
of a powerful European industry. 

What are the chances of success? 
The inclusion of farm products, ul- 
timately so essential a principle, has 
nonetheless created complications. 
There is an almost universal will- 
ingness to lower tariffs on industrial 
products. Even the French would 
probably like to lower them. But. 
while the Germans are very keen. 

Christian A. Herter, the 
for trade negotiations, w 



the French seem to be using re- 
luctance as a bargaining lever to 
increase their chances of selling 
farm products inside the Common 
Market under the final arrange- 
ments for U. S. agriculture. 

It is just possible that this ma- 
neuver by the French is part of a 
wider strategy, extending to the 
economic field the pursuit of French 
leadership in Europe. This would 
follow the blocking of Britain's en- 
try into the Common Market and 
of U. S. plans for NATO. But, if it 
meant the complete defeat of 
GATT. it might also destroy the 
('ommon Market. In the light of the 
ending of the recent crisis, such a 
risk seems unlikely to be taken even 
by General de Gaulle, The French 
will drive a hard bargain in the 
GATT negotiations, but will prob- 
ably allow some progress on in- 
dustrial tariffs in the end. 

Farmers fear competition 

On farm products the resistance 
does not come directly from France 4 
but from the high-cost farming 
' continued on fxtge 
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HOW TO SPOT FALSE 



Poses of economy-mindedness in Congress 
often hide increases in federal spending 



With sfntjment for economy 
now running high in Washington 
its a safe bet that Congress will 
rmke some bogus cuts in President 
Johnson's budget—as well as genu- 
ine reductions. 

Lawmakers were put on the spot 
by the Johnson budget, which pro- 
jects spending for the coming fiscal 
year at less than expenditures this 
year. 

Members of Congress want some 
of the credit for economizing. But 
they know voters object if expected 
public services or benefits are cur- 
tailed. 



So the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees will un- 
doubtedly be searching for new 
ways to add to their past practices 
aimed at impressing voters that they 
are slashing proposed Presidential 
spending. As a businessman who 
pays heavy taxes, you have an 
interest in this maneuvering. 

Bogus budget-cutting is some- 
times defended as a childish game 
of pretense which makes the voter 
feel better, makes Congress look 
better, and harms no one. 

However, a case can be made 
that any sham economies are in 



reality anti-economy moves that 
indirectly tend to boost government 
spending. In the first place, to the 
extent that voters are deluded, grass 
roots pressure for economy is di- 
minished In the second place, some 
sham budget cuts are devised to 
help appropriations subcommittee 
chairmen increase expenditures for 
their pet projects. 

Before looking at some phony 
cuts which may be made this year, 
consider the remarkably repetitive 
pattern in the annual battle of the 
budget. 

The budget, which the President 
sends to Congress every January, 
is for the fiscal year that will start 
the following July. 

Almost always, Congressman 
Clarence Cannon, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 



Senate Appropriations Committee, led by Chairman Carl 
Hayden, faces tough job with President's reduced budget 



BUDGET CUTS 



and Chairman Carl Hay den of the 
Senate Appropriations unit, along 
with many of their colleagues, begin 
looking for and predicting ways 
Congress can cut spending. 

Every spring and summer news 
reports from Washington announce 
that Congress is. indeed, whacking 
the Presidents budget. 

However, when the Treasury 
closes its hooks for the fiscal year, 
spending usually equals, and often 
exceeds, the original budget esti- 
mate submitted 18 months earlier 

Does this mean that all con- 
gressional economizing is phony? 

By no means. 

In fact, if Congress during the 
past three years had made all of 
the spending commitments and 
granted all of the spending authority 
requested, President Johnson's new 



spending budget would be billions 
of dollars higher. 

Better than any previous chief 
executive, President Johnson knows 
how the game of bogus bud get- 
cut ting is played. His gamesman- 
ship as majority leader of a Demo- 
cratic Senate used to infuriate the 
Pi son bower Administration, which 
found itself repeatedly trying to 
explain that the bills Senator 
Johnson was putting through Con- 
gress were more costly than the 
Administration's proposals, though 
the price tag often seemed little, if 
any, bigger. 

A case in point was a public 
works appropriations hill, the only 
measure enacted over an Eisen- 
hower veto. It included funds to 
start more than half a dozen 
unbudgeted projects which eventu- 



In the House, Appropriations Committee Chairman 
Clarence Cannon is perennial foe of big spending 




ally would cost hundreds of millions 
of dollars. However, total money in 
the bill was no larger than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had requested. 
The extra funds for starting the 
disputed projects were offset by 
trimming annual allotments for 
other projects already under way. 
The latter resulted in no long-run 
saving, since the deleted funds 
would have to be provided eventu- 
ally. 

Everybody ptays the game 

Both parties have embraced imag- 
inary budget cuts. When the Re- 
publicans controlled Congress, they* 
too, plaved the game with zeal and 
skill. 

In 1947, for example, the Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress fortified its 
economy record against President 
Truman by denying $8<XJ million 
needed lo pay income tax refunds 
the following spring. When the 
President again requested the money 
early in 1948, the Republicans 
rushed it to him to avoid the wrath 
of taxpayers who were entitled to 
refunds. But in Congress' budgetary 
books that action did not erase the 
$800 million saving recorded in 
1947. A budget is a prediction of 
what will he spent to pay past and 
present bills that come due during 
a particular fiscal year. 

New federal programs generally 
cost relatively little in the first year 
of operation. Their impact on 
Treasury spending rises gradually. 
Similarly, a large share of the 
funds for defense, space and foreign 
aid programs does not actually 
flow out of the Treasury until sev- 
eral years after Congress approves 
their expenditure. 

Contracts for construction of a 
nuclear submarine, a missile, or a 
dam cannot be let until money has 
(continued on page 46) 

V invent J. Burke, author of (his 
article, is Washington correspon- 
dent for the Los Angeles Times and 
has reported congressional action 
on the budget and other economic 
legislation for 13 years. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



How new apartments grow 

(private nonfarm housing starts) 
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State taxes head up 

(Taxes) 

What a rail strike means 

f Labor f 

Drought may hit farmers 

f Agriculture ) 



AGRICULTURE 



Drought, 

The word used to strike fear. 
This year it can shape farm 
politics. 

Keep your eye on winter snows 
and spring rains-or lack of them- 
here and in Europe. Dry years 
often come in twos and threes and 
last year was driest since mid-50's 
one of the driest on record in 
Russia. Vital subsoil moisture is 
low, could drop more in plains states 
wheat belt. U. S. cattlemen would 
be vulnerable in a new dry spell. 

Don't worry about shortages 
here. There'll be plenty to eat, say 
Agriculture Department specialists. 
Hardy new seeds make many crops 
drought-resistant, though not nec- 
essarily droughtproof. Short crops 
«»f wheat and feed grains could 
boost exports from U. S. stockpiles. 
This dramatizes the need for farm- 
ers to have greater flexibility in 
planting than tight federal controls 
would allow. 

Even relatively small drought 
damage to major crops could rouse 
political pressures on Congress. 
The Johnson Administration could 
make use of these forces to rush 
an expensive election year farm 
subsidy through Congress. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Mortgage market tightening will 
harass builders later this year. So 
say builders and federal experts. 



Marginal credit risks already 
find loans scarcer for new homes. 
A revved-up business boom would 
draw funds away from buildings. 
Economists watch possible over- 
building in some cities. Apartment 
and office building construction 
may not climb as fast this year as 
in the past, say some forecasters. 

But long-term signs point up, 
they figure. Pepped-up economy 
will aid business building- Rapidly 
expanding crop of marriageable 
and apartment-seeking war babies 
should spur builders of multi- 
family units. 

New house customers increasing- 
ly become families seeking better 
homes, instead of simply an inex- 
pensive place to live. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Securities firms handling your 
investment accounts may wind up 
with greater regulation than ex- 
pected due to the scandal involving 
Allied Crude Vegetable Oil Re- 
fining Co. 

The scandal's backlash, which 
forced liquidation of one big bro- 
kerage house, brings pressure for 
greater protection of brokerage 
customers' accounts. Before the 
troubles, many securities industry 
officials had expected routine action 
by the House on Senate-passed 
legislation to carry out the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission's 
recommendations on regulation of 
securities trading. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



If your business relies on govern- 
ment programs other than tariffs 
for protection against competition 
from foreign imports, you may 
be in for trouble, European and 
other foreign industrial nations 
aim to demand the U. S. tear down 
such barriers in trade talks sche- 
duled to start in May. 

This is a reverse twist. The U. S. 
has pressed for years for Europe 
to end subtle taxes, exchange re- 
strictions, quantitative quotas. 
Christian Herter, chief American 
trade negotiator, will seek further 
gains. But he probably will have to 
give away some weapons in return. 

Measures under attack include: 

Antidumping rules. Foreigners 
Complain U. S, firms use dumping 
complaints to shut off imports of 
low-cost products while American 
companies dump surplus products 
abroad at below cost. U. S. bar- 
gainers talk of an international 
dumping arrangement. 

Buy American policy. Federal 
bidding favoritism for domestic 
companies is an unfair subsidy* 
foreigners say. U. S. replies that 
other countries use other tech- 
niques for same tods. 

"A.S.P." or American selling 
price. The U, S. bases its tariffs for 
chemicals made from oil, natural 
gas. coke; rubber footwear; a few 
other products on selling price of 
similar domestic items instead of 
the foreign export price. This 
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boosts duties about 80 per cent on 
average for chemicals, foes figure. 



LABOR 



How will President Johnson act 
in a labor crisis? Will government 
curb further free bargaining be- 
tween management and labor? 

Answers to both questions may 
well begin unfolding late this 
month. It depends mainly on the 
railroad on-train unions. They are 
negotiating with the carriers on a 
wage increase and work rule 
changes. The volatile issues remain 
from last summer's strike threat. 
Congress sent the main points at 
dispute — companies 1 freedom to 
eliminate featherbedding involving 
firemen and other crew members 
-to arbitration, The arbitrators' 
award, favorable to the roads, is 
being challenged in court by the 
unions so won't be the basis for a 
strike. But the issues now in ne- 
gotiation may he. 

Congress* ban on a rail strike 
ends February 25. Few think 
unions and carriers will have 
signed a new pact by then. Labor 
seers doubt George Meany and 
other AFL-CIO chiefs want to em- 
barass a Democratic president with 
a nationwide strike in this election 
year. But rail union leaders often 
act independently. If they do strike, 
Mr. Johnson would face demands 
tot action. 

If union recalcitrance persists. 
Congress might react with a com- 
pulsory arbitration law extending 
well beyond the rail industry. 



MARKETING 



Some joint ventures may face in- 
creasing fire from federal agencies. 
Federal Trade Commission lawyers 
are quietly scrutinizing certain 
joint undertakings for possible in- 
fractions of antitrust, merger or 
other laws. Business attorneys sus- 
pect the government is seeking a 
clear-cut test case. 

Joint ventures under the micro- 
scope are companies organized and 
owned by two or more established 
fn ms and which make products that 
the parents might have made in 
competition with each other. Many 



jointly owned companies, of course, 
have been making new products 
and providing commonly ncedrd 
services for years and aren't draw* 
ing federal attention. 

Another FTC attack on joint 
dealings will probably die. That's 
the opinion that cooperative ads by 
small retailers may not legally men- 
tion prices. The agency backs off 
under fire from a House Small 
Business Subcommittee, 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Whatever business you're in r the 
cost and reliability of your electric 
power supply is important. You'll 
be interested, then, in the results of 
the Federal Cower Commission's 
national power survey now under 
way. 

When completed this year, the 
survey is supposed to provide 
guidelines to the electric power in- 
dustry -both private and public ays- 
tems~for development across the 
country into the late H!70 f s. The 
FPC, in fact, sees the survey as a 
key tool in its task of encouraging 
"the nation's electric systems to 
plan to meet glowing power needs 
at a minimum cost through a fully 
interconnected and coordinated 
power supply system.*' 

Some industry leaders, however, 
fear the survey will be used to 
promote a federal power system. 

Whatever the political conclu- 
sions, if any, the survey is already 
producing volumes of interesting 
forecasts. Example, from just one 
task force report: California^ 
additional electricity needs will be 
met by power plants burning natu- 
ral gas until the early 1970's. Then 
nuclear power plants will meet the 
added demands. 



TAXATION 



Before you feel too smug about 
your savings from the federal tax 
cut, better check in with your state 
capitol and city hall. Under pres- 
sure for expensive new services, 
state and local lawmakers are 
planning increases in old taxes and 
are searching for new gimmicks. 
You already pay close to $45 billion 
a year in nonfederal taxes. 



Oregon, for example, has just 
required firms to speed up payment 
of state income taxes withheld 
from employees' paychecks, Vir- 
ginia politicians expect to adopt a 
sales tax next year. 

More states are edging up to the 
present eight cents a pack frontier 
for state taxes on cigarets. Penn- 
sylvania's five per cent sales tax, 
tops in the nation, gives other 
states something to shoot at 

Fiscal troubles in Michigan, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Washington make these states 
prime candidates for new revenue 
measures. 

As Li the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, state tax collectors are tight- 
ening enforcement. More than 20 
now swap information on withhold- 
ing records, other data with the 
U. S. government. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Raising the estimated $1 billion 
development cost is far from the 
only financial problem surrounding 
the planned U. S. supersonic air- 
liner-the SST. 

Once the plane is built, airlines 
must get the money to buy it at 
probably $20 million-plus each. 
Some carriers already have debt re- 
payment programs running for one 
or two decades just to pay off pres- 
ent subsonic jets. 

This and other tough problems 
will spur lines to comb over the 
economics of air frame and engine 
construction proposals. For ex- 
ample, it cost major airlines some 
$20,001.1 a man To train a piston - 
qualified pilot to fly today's jets. 
The advance to the SST would 
presumably cost even more. 

The government will get indica- 
tions of carrier feelings when they 
compare evaluations of manufac- 
turers' proposals with the Federal 
Aviation Agency in late March. 

How much is the $1 billion de- 
velopment cost':' Karl M. It up] .en 
thai, Stanford University transpor- 
tation expert, notes it equals total 
annual individual U. S. income 
taxes paid in Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming. 
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FALSE BUDGET CUTS 

continued from page 43 

been appropriated to pay the bills. 
Then it takes a long time before 
the project is completed and the final 
payment made from the Treasury. 

Few voters understand the com- 
plicated budgetary process. And no 
wonder. It is poorly understood 
in Congress and badly reported 
to the public. The word "budget" 
is used interchangeably by law- 
makers and by the press to de- 
scribe: 1, the President's spending 
budget; and, 2, appropriations of 
money made by Congress. The two 
are quite different. 

Each year most Washington cor- 
respondents write that the Preside nt 
is "asking" Congress to approve 
his new spending budget. 

It would be more accurate to say 
that the President is "telling" Con- 
gress how much he thinks it will 
cost to pay all government bills 
due in the 12-month period starting 
July 1. 

Even if you assume the President 
has not deliberately underestimated 
his expectations for political rea- 
sons, the accuracy of his forecast 
will depend on many factors. 

Unless Congress is willing to 
cancel some existing spending com- 
mitments, a radical step which has 
seldom been taken, the lawmakers 



can expect to play a relatively 
minor role in influencing the size 
of spending in the year immediately 
ahead. 

In the first place 1 , much more 
than one half of the money the 
President intends to spend either is 
already in his hands \ appropriated 
by prior Congresses) or is not 
subject to refusal by Congress, 
unless Congress changes or repeals 
laws requiring its expenditure. 

In the second place, develop- 
ments over which neither Congress 
nor the President has any control 
will help determine whether more 
or less than the President's budgeted 
estimate is spent. 

The cost of carrying out farm 
price supi>ort commitments will 
depend on the size of the harvest, 
which, in turn, is heavily dependent 
on the weather. The amount bud- 
geted for interest on the public debt 
was revised upward by $500 million 
last July, when monetary authori- 
ties raised the discount rate to 
combat a gold-draining flow of 
short-term investment funds abroad. 

Three categories 

The appropriations requests to 
Congress generally fall into three 
categories: 

1, Funds earmarked for spending in 
the current year, and which can 
be denied without violating legal 
commitments. Salaries are an ex- 



Watch for: 




Whats needed after tax cuts 

Tax reductions will make a major contribution to 
the nation's economic growth. But they won't solve 
all our problems. This article outlines other actions 
that should be taken to stimulate U. S. growth. 

How to crack foreign markets 

Sales abroad can return U. S. companies satisfying 
profits and at the same time help ease the nation's 
balance-of-payments problem. Ways to enter export 
trade are told by businessmen who have done it* 

. . . and many other timely, important and usef ul 
articles in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 



ample. Congress can cut the Presi- 
dent's spending budget by forcing 
him to fire one or two White House 
gardeners or by denying funds for 
additional Justice Department at- 
torneys, for example. 

2. Funds which the executive branch 
wants to commit now, but which 
will not actually he paid out of the 
Treasury for several years. Denying 
these funds will result in a saving, 
but not immediately. For example, 
several years ago Congress slashed 
appropriations for the foreign aid 
program $800 million below the 
amount requested by the President. 
However, because of previously 
appropriated funds already in the 
pipeline, foreign aid spending that 
year climbed $1 billion above the 
amount first budgeted. 

3. Funds earmarked to meet pay- 
merits required under existing laws. 
These include veterans* benefits, 
unemployment compensation to 
federal employees who lose their 
jobs, subsidies to ship operators 
and shipbuilders, and a wide variety 
of federal grant programs under 
which the Treasury is obligated to 
match funds provided by state or 
local governments for various ac- 
tivities. 

Among the leading arch i teds of 
some economy maneuvers arc Rep, 
John E. Fogarty, Rhode Island 
Democrat, and Sen, Lister Hill, 
Alabama Democrat. They are 
chairmen, respectively, of the House 
and Senate 1 appropriations sub- 
committees which draft the money 
bill carrying funds for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

At the prodding of Messrs. 
Fogarty and Hill, Congress for a 
decade shoveled extra money at 
a rapid rate into the Department's 
National Institutes of Health. Re- 
search by the Institutes mush- 
roomed. After complaints of waste 
and inefficiency erupted, the House 
last year set up a special committee* 
to investigate alleged duplication 
in federal research and Messrs. 
Fogarty and Hill decided against 
adding unbudgeted funds to the 
1963 bill. In a report accompanying 
the 1963 money bill, Representative 
Fogarty asserted, however, that he 
bid no apologies for enlarging 
research faster than the Eisenhower 
or Kennedy Administrations had 
recommended. 

The Fogarty raid Hill suhcom- 
mittees managed to expand spend- 
ing for research while holding total 
funds in their appropriation bill at, 
or close to, the amount requested 
by the executive branch. They ac 
continued on page :> 1 ' 
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Pontiac? 




Pontiac!!! 



You're in charge of buying your company's cars. 
The man you see here is your boss. He thinks 
Pontiacs cost too much. You know different. So you 
have to convince him. Here's our suggestion: Say, 
"Yes, you're right, Pontiacs do cost a little more 
to start with. M Then you say f "But you should see 
how much they get for them at trade-in time." Now 
you've got him thinking. So give him the facts; 
"Upkeep is next to nothing — Pontiac's quality con- 
struction sees to that. And there's all those engines. 
Trophy V-8s ranging from 230 to 370 HP, Of course 
they've got one that runs on regular gas. The sales- 
men are crazy about the car— the way it handles, 
roominess, prestige, Wide-Track and all. And when 
you put Hydra-Matic with their low-ratio rear axle, 
a Pontiac gets just as good mileage as with stick 
shift, By the time you get down to things like the 
new butyl rubber mounting system, the 25-gallon 
gas tank, the 31.3 cu. ft trunk, the improved door 
latches and so on, it's all pure gravy. Pontiacs are 
nothing if not practical/' That'll sell him. You too? 
See your local Pontiac dealer or write the Fleet 
Sales Department, Pontiac Motor Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Pontiac 11, Michigan. 



'64 Wide-Track Pontiac 
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First low-cost 3 -seat helicopter: New Hughes 300 



Priced at $29,875, the Hughes 300 costs $13,000 to $25,000 less than any 
other 3-seater, and operates for 130 a mile. Yet its load-carrying capacity and 
outstanding performance get the job done -on the farm, in construction 
work, throughout business and industry. Design features include fuel injec- 
tion engine, electric rotor engagement, electric trim and deluxe interior. The 
300 embodies design and low cost maintenance features of the best-selling 
two-seat Hughes 269A, proved in thousands of flight hours world-wide. See 
your Hughes dealer (listed at right). 



See your nearest Hughes dealer for complete information 

about the new Hughes 300, and the Hughes 269A, including teasing 
and financing plans, plus helicopter flight instruction at low rates. 



Flies at 14,000-foot altitude. 
Until now, only expensive spe- 
cialized helicopters could offer 
such spectacular performance. 
The Hughes 300 takes you over 
mountains, not around them. 
Performs exceptionally well in 
high-temperature areas. And 
gets upstairs fast— 1,480 feet 
a minute. 



ALASKA, Anchorage 

Bill Moore Air Service 

ARKANSAS* Fort Smith 
Helicopters, Inc. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock 

Kenneth Starnes Aviation 

CALIFORNIA, Bakersf.eW 

Kern Aircraft 

CALIFORNIA, Goleta 

Santa Barbara Aviation 

CALIFORNIA, Long Beach 
A/tec Aircraft 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 

Business Aircraft 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 

Helicabs, Inc. 

CALIFORNIA. Mill Valley 

Commodore Helicopters 

CALIFORNIA, Oakland 

Waters Helicopter 

CALIFORNIA. Portervllle 

Northern Helicopters 

CALIFORNIA, Sacramento 

Rotorcraft Industries 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego 

M. P. Aircraft 

CALIFORNIA. San Jose 

Caribbees Helicopter 

CALIFORNIA* Santa Monica 

R. K. Gray Helicopter Service 

CALIFORNIA, Stockton 

C & S Helicopter 

COLORADO, Broomfield 

Kensair — Rocky Mountain 

FLORIDA. Opa-Locka 

Sun Line Hehcopters 

GEORGIA, Chamblee 

Afta Helicopter Company of Atlanta 

GEORGIA, St, Simons Island 

Surf Side Helicopters 

HAWAII. Honolulu 

1 cir.y Manufacturing 

ILLINOIS, Mo fine 

Elliott Flying Service 

KENTUCKY, Lexington 

Rotairport 

MAINE* Cumberland Center 

Helicopter Sales & Service 

MARYLAND, Silver Spring 

Loving Helicopters 

MICHIGAN. Royal Oak 

Larry Nelson Helicopters 

MINNESOTA* South St. Paul 

Gopher Aviation 

MISSISSIPPI, Natche* 

Mississippi Helicopters 

MISSOURI* Kansas City 
Executive Helicopter 

MONTANA, Laurel 

Laurel Helicopter 

NEBRASKA* Omaha 

Crosstown Helicopters 

NEVADA, Las Vegai 

Thunderbird Field 

NEW HAMPSHIRE* Manchester 

New Hampshire Hehcopters 

NEW JERSEY. Trenton 

New Jersey Helicopter 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque 

Cutter Flying Service 

NEW MEXICO, Clovis 

Golden Spread Helicopters 

NEW YORK. Buffalo 

Jack Stevens Buick 

NEW YORK, New York 

Consolidated Helicopter 

NEW YORK* Rensselaer 

Albany Helicopter 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burimgton 

Bitl Price Buick 



NORTH CAROLINA, Lumberton 

Taylor-Wilkes Helicopter 

NORTH CAROLINA, Saluda 

South Carolina Helicopters 

OHIO, Cincinnati 

Midwest Helicopters 

OHIO. Cleveland 

Cleveland Hangars 

OHIO. Columbus 

Helicopter Services 

OHIO. V and alia 

Schoarway Helicopter 

OKLAHOMA, Alva 

Kinzie Industries 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa 

Executive Flight 

OREGON. Portland 

Columbia Helicopter 

TEXAS, El Paso 

Cutter Flying Service 

TEXAS. Houston 

Helicopter Sales 

VERMONT. WiMiston 

S T. Gnswotd 

WASHINGTON, Chehalis 

Vertex Helicopters 

WASHINGTON, Spokane 

Western Aircraft 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma 

Lake Aero Services 

ARGENTINA, Rosalro 

Ronchetti-Razzetti 

AUSTRALIA, Melbourne 

International Helicopters 

BELGIUM, Brussels 

Schreiner Aircraft, S A. 

BRAZIL, Rio de Janeiro — Guanabara 

Sacoteca 

CANADA. Calgary, Alberta 

Hehcan Limited 

CANADA, Calgary. Alberta 

Veezay Helicopters 

CANADA. Edmonton. Alberta 

Shirley Trucking 

CANADA. Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Midwest Aviation 

CHILE, Santiago 

Mr. Paul Rojas 

COLOMBIA, Bogota 

Aero*Mercanti!e Limitada 

ENGLAND, Yeovil 

Westland Aircraft 

GERMANY. Koblenz 

Schreiner & Rietdorf G.m.b.H. 

HOLLAND, The Hague 

Schreiner A Company 

JAPAN, Tokyo 

Toyo Menka Kaisha 

MEXICO, Mexico City. 1 D.F. 
Miguel Angel Roca 

NICARAGUA, Leon 

Leonel & Roger Blandon V. 

PERU, Lima 

Aeronautica, S. A. 

REPUBLIC OF CONGO, Leopoldville 

Air Brous&e, S P.m. 

REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
Johannesburg 

Commercial Air Services 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA, Salisbury 

Skywrjfk Lid. 

SPAIN, Madt.d 

Georges de Sonchen 

SWEDEN, Norrkoping 

SAAB 

SWITZERLAND. Geneva 

Rotocraft. S, A. 

THAILAND. Bangkok 

S. S* Motors Company 

VENEZUELA. Caracas 

William C. Morales 



If you are unable to visit your Hughes dealer, please write 
Commercial Helicopter Sales Manager, Bfdg. 313F, 
HUGHES TOOL COMPANY AfRCRAFT DIVISIO 

CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 



AMERICA'S MOST SUCCESSFUL SHIPPERS SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 




Ask Ampex how Air Express 

keeps them ahead, 



AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF 



"We make 
sure Ampex 
machines all 
over the 
country are 
up-to-date 
with Air 
Express." 

— Robert L. Bary t Traffic Manager 
Ampex Corporation, Redwood City, Catlt. 

Ampex, leader in the highly 
competitive field of magnetic 
recording equipment, is con- 
tinually improving its prod- 
ucts. To pass on these im- 
provements to users of its 
equipment, Ampex relies 
heavily on Air Express. Regu- 
lar, daily Air Express pick-ups 
speed modifications to cus- 
tomers as soon as the changes 
are perfected. 

Ampex also uses Air Express 
to hold down its inventory of 
21 f 000 different and expen- 
sive parts. Air Express 1 over- 
night delivery service makes it 
possible to keep inventory to 
a minimum— and still get vital 
parts in time to meet produc- 
tion schedules, 

Fast-moving companies like 
Ampex make Air Express a 
regular part of their opera- 
tions. Try it and see how it 
adds to your success, 




Can 

R<E'A EXPRESS 
far 

AIR EXPRESS 

service 




FALSE BUDGET CUTS 

continued 



complished this by making a bogus 
saving in another HEW program- 
federal tax funds to help states 
finance their relief rolls. 

There is perhaps no activity so 
immune from a real cutback. Con- 
gress frequently changes this public 
assistance program, but only to 
liberalize it, usually in election 
years. The last change, made in 
the fall of 1962, raised the federal 
contribution to each state for each 
needy person on the state's relief 
rolls who is disabled, blind or over 
65. This revision, which the Ad 
ministration did not request, raised 
federal costs about $100 million a 
year. 

As a result, the Administration 
estimated last January that it would 
need $2.9 billion for public assis- 
tance during the current fiscal year. 
At the recommendation of Messrs. 
Fogarty and Hill, who said the 
Administration had overestimated 
the need, Congress appropriated 
only $2.75(UXH),000. 

Actually, this $175 million money 
cut did not save the taxpayers a 
penny. The program s cost depends 
on the actual number of relief 
recipients* not advance estimates. 
If the Administration's forecast 
was correct, the funds will last only 
49 weeks, instead of 52. Congress, 
at the President's request, will 
provide the rest this spring. (If the 
original estimate was high, the 
surplus would remain in the Trea- 
sury because it could not be spent 
for any other purpose. ) 

Farm savings thwarted 

The same kind of ersatz thrift 
is engineered by Hep. Jamie L. 
Whitten, Mississippi Democrat, who 
heads the House appropriations 
subcommittee which drafts the 
money bill for the farm program. 

With the help of rural law- 
makers of both parties. Congressman 
Whitten has compelled Presidents 
for more than a decade to spend 
an extra $100 million a year 
for the agricultural conservation 
program. 

This program reimburses farmers 
for part of such out-of-pocket ex- 
jienses as building ponds on their 
own farms and spreading lime on 
their soil— in some eases to help 
grow more surplus crops. It operated 
at a level of $250 million a year 
under the Truman Administration. 
The Eisenhower and Kennedy Ad- 
ministrations tried to cut it to SI 50 
million, but each year Representa- 



tive Whitten thwarted the move by 
putting a directive into the farm 
money bill ordering the Administra- 
tion to spend $250 million on the 
program. 

Because the directive forced the 
President to request the extra 
money, the budget-boosting action 
was attributed to him, rather than 
to Congress. 

In fact, the maneuvers of Mr. 
Whitten and his colleagues have 
managed to delude those city con- 
gressmen and news reporters who 
are untutored in the complexities of 
financing farm programs. They have 
heen led to believe that Congress 
each year subtracts from instead of 
adding to ? farm spending budgeted 
by the President. 

Farm price supports are financed 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which loses several billion 
dollars a year in its subsidy opera- 
tions. The losses reduce the agency s 
$14 billion drawing account at the 
Treasury. Each year the President 
asks Congress to make up the loss 
by adding cash to the agency's 
account. 

Since the amount requested would 
provide a big surplus above an- 
ticipated needs for the next 12 
months, Mr. Whitten's subcom- 
mittee denies part of the new cash 
each year. The maneuver last year- 
enabled Congress to claim a budget 
savings of SI 00 million. 

Actually* there was no saving 
whatever. Should the agency unex- 
pectedly run short of cash needed 
to meet its price support commit 
merits, the President could be 
counted upon to request extra funds, 
which Congress would grant This 
happened last spring. 

Like the Fogarty-Hill tactics, this 
illustrates a key ingredient that 
Congress uses in serving up false 
economy to the voters: It compels 
the President to ask twice for the 
same money. Congress grants the 
money to him only once, thereby 
establishing a record of denying 
presidential requests for money. 

This is one of the reasons you can- 
not accept at face value all the 
proud records of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which show 
that Congress during the eight-year 
period 1955-62 denied more than 
•S2:t billion in presidential requests. 
Actual sending during those years 
soared $19 billion above the amounts 
originally budgeted by the Presi- 
dent. 

Trickier than usual? 

When the tax-cutting drive pro- 
ducer! public pressure for economy 
last year. Congress resorted to more 



WHO MAKES THE 
BIG DECISION ? 



Consider the importance of the typewriter . . . 
still the most basic and essential communica- 
tions tool in any office! Its performance can 
mean the difference between an efficient flow 
of correspondence-or- exasperating delays. 
That's why we ask you to caref Lilly consider the 
new and distinguished olympia sge-40 electric. 
You'll discover efficiency has been engineered -in 
. . . exasperation engineered-out. Precision-built, 
of the finest quality materials, for maximum reli- 
ability, the olympia SGE-40 has been superbly 
designed to increase speed and accuracy . . . save 
time and energy. And. results are as impressive 
as the SGE-40 looks. Comes fully equipped with 
the most advanced and worthwhile typing aids, 
from an automatic paper injector /ejector to 
interchangeable carriages. So whether you or 
your associates make the "big decision", be 
sure to use your influence to arrange for a dem* 
onstration . . .so that all concerned can see, test 
and compare the new olymra sge-40 electric 
before you decide on any other electric type- 
writer. We're confident you 1 If find it a worthwhile 
experience! You'll find your authorized Olympia 
Dealer listed in the Yellow Pages. 




SGE-AO ELECTRIC 



OLYMPIA DIVISION, Inter-Conlinentaf Trading Corporation, 
90 West Street. N,Y. 10006. In CANADA' Olympja Business 
Machine* Co., Ltd., Prince Andrew Piece, Don MiHs. Ont. 



FALSE BUDGET CUTS 

continued 



than its usual amount of budget- 
cutting legerdemain. 

Without making sharp cute in the 
defense program, the lawmakers 
managed to slash $1.8 billion from 
the defense funds requested. This 
feat was performed by Sen. Richard 
B. Russell, Georgia Democrat, and 
Rep. George H. Mahon, Texas 
Democrat, who preside over the 
defense appropriations subcom- 
mittees. 

One stratagem was to deny some 
of the requested funds and then 
negate the denial by granting tin 
Pentagon authority to use, instead, 
surplus funds placed in its check- 
ing accounts by previous Con- 
gresses. Another ploy was to with- 
hold a significant percentage of the 
money requested for the military 
payroll in the current fiscal year, 
but forbid the Pentagon to reduce 
the size of the armed forces. It was 
as though a corporation's board of 
directors told the plant manager to 
cut the payroll cost without reduc- 
ing the number of workers or their 
wages. 

Why haven't Republicans pro- 
tested more vigorously against the 
budget-cutting pretensions of the 
present Democratic Congress? 

One reason is the belief among 
legislators that phony budget cute 
benefit incumbents of both parties 
by shifting blame for big spending 
from Congress to the President. 

The budgetary process is so com- 
plicated that nobody can tell you 
at the end of a congressional ses- 
sion precisely what impact Con- 
gress has had on the President's 
spending budget To moke even a 
-r ih ;it it. you would need a com- 
puting machine, a big staff of 
budget experts, and access to top- 
secret military information. 

But you can count on one thing. 
When the gavel falls at the session's 
end t all of the requested funds whic h 
Congress has denied the real. tUr 
counterfeit, and the economies 
which will not show up for several 
years— will be lumped together into 
one gigantic total by the staff of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Then Chairman Cannon will 
announce the exact total which the 
lawmakers have saved— in billions, 
millions, thousands, hundreds and 
tens of dollars, and pennies. 

Many members will seize upon 
the statistic as proof of their thrift. 

To which informed citizens might 
well reply: "Oh, yeah?" 

— V1NCKNT J . BIT RKK 
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Now! Worlds "Easiest-To-Use" 
Dictating Machine... ... 




(NEW) 

stenoCord 270 



MAGNETIC 



With More Built-in Convenience and Quality Features 
than Competitive Units Selling for*145 More.., 

Fully Transistorized — a 

state amplifier engineered 
reliability and fidelity, 

Tone 



A revolutionary new electro-met.-h;i rural 
design — ruf>#i'(I< simplified with fewer mov- 
ing parts. Brings you the maximum quality 
nnrl dr pendabilil y at substantial savings. 
Only Stenocord 270 often oit these features: 

Modern Re-Usable Magnetic Belt — the 

moat efficient of all dictating media. Can 
be refused hundreds of t lines mailed, lited. 
handled with rase 

Single Control on Microphone — for die* 
tate, pause, instant review, instant revision. 
Instant revision allows you to change a 
single word or paragraph by simply dietat* 
ing over original version. All this makes 
for the speediest, easiest, most relaxed 
dictation possible! 

Split Second Audible Scanning — per 

mitoyou and your secretary instantly to pin- 
point any word or phrase in your dic tation 

New All-Electronic Indexing From 
Microphone — marks end of letters and 
special instructions. 




vanced solid - 
for maximum 



Unequalled Tone Quality Hear and 
compare the clearest, most natural sound 
ever attained on a dictating unit. So easy 
to transcribe! 

Two Speakers— you can listen in private 
;frorn microphone) or fill a room (from 
built-in loud speaker), Many other exclusiw 
fait a res — including 3 -way sensitivity con- 
trol switch (on microphone), and choice of 
5 decorator colors on control panel. 

Approved and Used by Leading Com- 
panies and Government Agencies. This 
is the huest development in the line of 
c ompatible, efficient Stenocord models that 
were adopted after rigorous competitive 
tests. See it, hear it now — before buy ing your 
next dictating machine. *270 

Dictating/ 
Transcribing Unit 



Mail Card for FREE Booklet 

Gel 'The New Era in Dictating Machines'. Be kin is on your "mutt 
read" tut. 01 real jmporlanca to anyone concerned with dictation 
ol any kind 




EASIEST TO USE! 

Co mp fete Control from Micro- 
phone Including All-Elec- 
tronic Indexing. Automatic 
Light Indicates Dictate Posi- 
tion. 



stonoCord dictation systems 



940 North Fairfax Avemue, Los Angeles, California 

Wtttt cvtf 250 tM/tt itftt strvtct twhftts itnirtf every ma/or ttuwrs; »rrs 



CRISIS FORCES SHOWDOWN 




Farmers, like businessmen and consumers, are 
now finding supports raise prices but curb sales 



President Johnson's farm legis- 
lative proposals notwithstanding, the 
federal farm program appears head- 
ed for a revolution born of crisis. 

What happens to the farm pro- 
gram is important to you as a busi- 
nessman, taxpayer and consumer. 
Today's high supports affect the 
price you must pay for farm prod- 
ucts, whether as raw materials for 
manufacturing or as dinner table 
fare. The supports add to the taxes 
you must pay. They can help or 
hinder the ability of the nation's 
3.7 million farm families to buy 
your goods. And the support pro- 
grams can raise or lower exports. 

The building crisis is the failure 
of the 30-odd year old federal high 
price support program to turn 
American agriculture into the pros- 
perous, expanding section of the 
economy that it could be. 
Consider: 

U.S. cotton is losing markets at 
home and abroad at an accelerating 
pace. Wheat prices seem likely to 
fall whether or not Russia buys 
more grain and Congress passes 
emergency legislation, thus stirring 
wheat belt unrest. Tobacco, already 
losing markets abroad as a result 
of federal policies, may well lose 



even more sales at home as a result 
of government and other studies of 
the potential dangers of smoking. 

The chances of drought this 
summer mean worries of possible 
short crops for wheat, corn, and 
cattle. 

Mr. Johnson hopes to ease these 
and other ills with emergency 
agriculture legislation this year. He 
wants price bolstering help for 
wheat and surplus stunting meas- 
ures for cotton on the theory that 
these actions would curb unrest in 
two politically important regions— 
the plains states and the South. 

It is highly uncertain whether 
Congress will approve the Presi- 
dent's proposals because there is 
much evidence that farmers them- 
selves dislike the growing number 
of controls built into Administra- 
tion- type price support plans. But 
even if Congress does go along, 
there's little doubt that the revolu- 
tion currently building up against 
present federal farm programs will 
continue. The revolution, agricul- 
tural politicians and economists pre- 
dict, appears heading toward a 
scheme for turning the federal pro- 
gram into an out-and out govern- 
ment social welfare plan for poor 



farmers only. This would contrast 
with the present system of high fed- 
eral props for prices accompanied 
by varying degrees of government 
controls which hit all farmers. 

Such a program could largely 
free farmers to run their own farms 
and to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to sell more products both here 
and abroad. It would also mesh 
with the growing emphasis in talk 
by Johnson Administration leaders 
on the problems of ruml poverty. 
This involves troubles of many 
small farmers who are unable to 
produce commodities economically. 

"How fast the government moves 
in this direction depends on the 
kind of President we have," says 
one farm politician. But he adds 
that there's little doubt that the 
change is indeed coming, regardless 
of who is in the White House. 

The reason: growing evidence of 
how the present jerry-built system 
of high government price supports 
can harm rather than enrich the 
nation's farmers. 

For these reasons and more, the 
present federal farm program clear- 
ly seems to be hastening its own 
demise. Nowhere is this trend more 
evident than in Washington, where 



Cotton output stalls here, soars abroad 



High price supports are undermining 
U, S. cotton's once dominant 
position in the world cotton market 
As demand for fibers has climbed, 
U. S. cotton output has been forced 
to remain practically unchanged 
by federal order. But foreign 
production is soaring 
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changes in farm legislation are en- 
acted. 

Among senators and congressmen, 
farm legislation is rapidly becoming 
a headache to be avoided instead 
of an opportunity to be grasped 
for political mileage. Since 1960, 
for example, seven politically astute 
senators from farm states have re- 
signed from the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, a sure sign of the po- 
litical pitfalls lying among agri- 
cultures mounting troubles. The 
seven start with the Democratic 
whip, Hubert Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, and include Democrats 
Stuart Symington of Missouri, 
Stephen Young of Ohio, William 
Proxmire of Wisconsin, and Philip 
Hart of Michigan, plus Republicans 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota and 
John Williams of Delaware. 

Farm bfoc spilt 

Much of the political danger in 
the farm program lies in dissatisfac- 
tion with the present high support 
system. The old farm bloc has split 
so badly as a result of the farm 
program's troubles that it now 
seldom has the political strength to 
push positive iegislalion through 
Congress, as in the easy days of the 
1930's and 1940's. 

The largest and historically most 
powerful farm organization— the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
—favors new programs which will let 
farmers grow more products and 
sell them at lower, competitive 
prices in the world market. More 



liberal farm organizations such as 
the National Farmers Union, how- 
ever, demand higher price supports. 
As a result, farm forces have chiefly 
the negative power enabling them to 
block major changes. And many 
farm politicians believe that even 
that power is waning. 

Part of the political weakening 
of the farm bloc is due to the 
rapidly declining number of farmers, 
of course. The farm population is 
shrinking at a 700,000 a year rate, 
based on statistics of the past dec- 
ade. Fewer young men stay in farm- 
ing because of limited opportunities. 
Tile number of farms in the nation 
dropped more that 30 per cent 
during the 1950's alone. Many a 
mid western and southern congress- 
man, as a result, is finding himself 
with an urban instead of rural 
majority in his district. 

This population trend is already 
having its effect on Republican and 
Democratic campaign planning for 
this year—more attention to cities 
and less to farming areas. It's just 
a question of time, many politicians 
are convinced, before the trend will 
produce changes in the high price 
support program. 

A more basic sign of the farm 
program's troubles lies in growing 
evidence* of the damage it does to 
farmers and the country's economy. 

Consider cotton. 

American cotton growers were so 
important in world trade 100 years 
ago that Britain felt compelled to 
stay on good terms with the Con- 



federacy to assure steady supplies 
for its textile mills. Thirty years 
ago, when the federal government 
was just taking over farm controls, 
U.S. growers produced more than 13 
million bales < 500 pounds each) a 
year and dominated the world filler 
market. The rest of the world pro- 
duced only 11 million bales. 

Today, however, the rest of the 
world— not the U. S. cotton grower 
—dominates markets. Acreage con- 
trols and other federal restrictions 
hold U.S. output to some 15 million 
bales— the 1963 harvest figure— de- 
spite great advances in yields per 
acre. Cotton production outside the 
U. S, t however, climbed to 34 mil- 
lion bales in 1963. World output 
of man-made fibers— rayon, nylon, 
orlon, dacron. and others— has 
surged from the equivalent of 1.2 
million bales of cotton to more than 
2,'{ million bales during the same 
period. 

I>on Paarlberg, professor of agri- 
cultural economics at Purdue Uni- 
versity and former top economist 
at the Agriculture Department 
during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, says: 

"During the past 25 years world- 
wide per capita consumption of all 
fibers increased from 7.5 pounds 
to about 11 pounds and world popu- 
lation increased by nearly a billion 
people. This was an enormous, grow- 
ing market, much of it ours if we 
had gone after it. But we did not. 
American cotton conceded to iLs ri 
vals, foreign cotton and synthetic 
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U. S. controls pressure farmers to quit 

Federal controls restrict the 
amount of land farmers may plant 
in major crops. These limitations 
often force little farmers to quit and 
bar larger farmers from making 
full economic use of cost-cutting 
equipment 



FARM SUBSIDIES 

continued 

fiber, virtually the entire growth in 
the world fiber market." 

New subsidy considered 

So complex has the cotton situa- 
tion become that the government 
doesn't stop at subsidizing the cot- 
ton farmer through price props at 
a basic 32Vs cents a pound. It also 
subsidizes exports of cotton at an 
additional 8V2 cents a pound, 
because the federally pegged price 
is so far above the world market 
price no one would buy U. S. cotton. 
Even this subsidy fails to keep the 
U. S. price competitive. Now Con- 
gress is considering a similar sub- 
sidy on cotton used in the United 
States so that American textile mills 
will have an equal break on the cost 
of raw materials with foreign 
competitors. 

"We are in an impossible price 
situation/' Dr. M K. Home of 
Memphis, chief economist of the 
National Cotton Council, which rep- 
resents growers and processors, told 
Nation s Business 

"There is simply no future for 
American cotton unless our domes- 
tic market price is moved down to a 
com petit ive level on some basis 
which ffives our textile industry 
and the whole world real confidence 
that it will stay competitive in tbe 
years ahead/' 

A look at the basic cotton price 
support program shows how the 
government is ruining markets for 
U, S. cotton. 

Price supports assure American 
growers 32 cents a pound for 
standard upland cotton. ' More ex- 
pensive extra long staple cotton is 
supported under a separate pro- 
gram, j The government maintains 
this price by buying and stockpil- 
ing the cotton that fanners can t 
sell at this price on the commercial 
market. In an attempt to hold down 
production— and theoretically boost 
prices— the government limits the 
number of acres farmers can plant 
in cotton. That figure is currently 
16 million acres, the legal minimum. 
The result is that many fanners 
have been cut so low they are giving 
up cotton farming while larger 
farms are deprived of large enough 
allotments to put cost-cutting me- 
chanical equipment to full use. 

Despite such controls and the 
network of subsidies, the U. S. will 
fail to sell about one million bales 
of this year's production, the Agri- 
culture Department estimates. 
Reason: Prices are simply too high 



to compete with synthetic fibers 
and foreign cotton. 

This loss of sales both hurts the 
U. S. farmer and reduces the amount 
of dollars the country could earn 
in foreign trade. Failure to earn 
export dollars makes it all the more 
difficult for the country to protect 
the value of the dollar by cutting 
its balance of payments ills. 

What's more, the loss of markets 
and sales is unnecessary. 

Cotton growers in the Missis- 
sippi River delta area and the 
southwestern cotton belt ranging 
from Texas to California insist 
they could more than compete in 
price with foreign cotton on the 
world market if they could plant 
as much land as they wanted. The 
National Cotton Council's Dr. 
Home agrees, assuming producers 
would have enough assurance of 
freedom from future government 
restrictions to put advanced tech- 
nology to full use. "We can really 
outstrip the rest of the world in 
technology," he says. 

foreigners take markets 

Instead of permitting U, S. com- 
petition in the world market, how- 
ever, present federal policy, in ef- 
fect, encourages foreign production. 
Reductions in IL S. acreage al- 
lotments are almost invariably 
matched by increases in land 
planted to cotton by Mexico, the 
United Arab Republic, and other 
large producers. 

U. S. cotton men consider the 
present export subsidy as better 
than nothing but "containing the 
seeds of its own destruction/ 1 in 
Dr. Home's words. 

Among other faults, the U. S. 
subsidy for export sales simply 
puts a price umbrella over world 
prices. Foreign cotton producers 
price their fiber enough under the 
U. S.-pegged price to sell all their 
supplies. The U. S. is left to sup- 
ply whatever world-wide needs— if 
any—remain. Colombia has found 
this U. S k practice so lucrative that 
it has built up its own cotton in- 
dustry into a net exporter instead 
of buying American cotton. 

Ironically, the program designed 
to aid cotton farmers actually 
helps their most vigorous com- 
petitors—producers of man-made fi- 
bers—to an even greater extent. 

"If the chemical companies that 
make synthetic fibers ever give an 
award for man-of-the-year in their 
industry," a federal textile expert 
quips wryly, "the first recipient 
should be the individual who sets 
U. S. cotton price policy," 

High support prices on IT, S. cot- 



ton have sped construction of 
production facilities for synthetics. 
Unique properties of the mir- 
acle fibers mean they would un- 
doubtedly have been developed and 
put to use anyway. But the high 
price supports for cotton have 
shielded the synthetics from price 
competition, much as World War 
II protected development of the 
synthetic rubber industry. "The 
cotton program removes the risk 
for the makers of synthetics," Mr. 
Paarlberg explained to Nation's 
Business, 

Within the past year or two such 
big manufacturers as Cannon Mills 
and Hrwin Mills, a subsidiary of 
Burlington Industries, both tradi- 
tional 100 per cent users of cotton, 
have switched heavily into syn- 
thetics. 

"I have been in the cotton tex- 
tile industry for 52 years/' C. A. 
Cannon, board chairman of Can 
non Mills, told a House Agricul- 
ture Committee studying cot ton \s 
troubles. "It has been our intention 
to use cotton, and that is what our 
mills were built for. I have to stand 
here today before you and say we 
are substituting rayon for cotton 
in the tens of thousands of bales in 
our plant, making them into fab- 
rics or mixing them with cotton 
to go into other fabrics, purely on 
account of the price* We are forced 
to do it" 

Dr. Home estimates the U. S. 
cotton industry has lost a market 
for 1.5 million bales to competition 
here and abroad between the end 
of 196*) and the middle of 1963. 

A significant indicator of how the 
federal farm program denies sales 
to cotton farmers is the number of 
spindles in the American textile 
industry producing 100 per cent 
cotton yarn. As recently as I960, 
approximately 91 per cent of all 
spindle-hours 1 one spindle running 
'inc hour . 1 went to make 100 per 
cent cotton yarn. The share had 
dropped to 84 per cent by last 
August. 

"The thing that really gives us 
old-timers in the cotton industry 
somewhat of a feeling of frustra- 
tion," says Caffey Robertson, ft 
cotton merchandiser from Mem- 
phis, 44 is that we don't think Ameri- 
can cotton was in bad shape up 
until 1929 when the U. S. govern 
ment saw fit to come in /' 

Tobacco problems varied 

Tobacco's current ills demon- 
strate how supports cause IL S. 
farmers to lose sates by lowering 
quality. 

Superior quality has made U. S. 
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How Marine Midland banks serve 
business best in New York State 




They were racking up too many pool sales 



In his off-season, an East Coast swimming-pool manufacturer began making pool tables. The new line 
sold so well he had to turn down orders once the swimming-pool season came around again, Clearly, 
more room was needed, The right additional plant space was available in Western New York, but he felt 
his capital position made a second operation "impossible." Which is where Marine Midland came in. 
We arranged for the necessary capital in less than ninety days and introduced him to several other 
people who helped complete the deal □ This story is typical. As New York's only state-wide banking 
system (11 banks with 191 offices serving 113 communities) Marine Midland has the grass-roots 
knowledge, experience and contacts to spot opportunities for you all over the state; and we have the 
resources to helpyou make the mostof them. No matter what your ujniur 11111111111 DllllfO 
line. If you do business in New York State— or plan to — let the MAKINC MIULANU bANKo 
Marine Midland state- wide group of banks help your business, Mew York's state -wide group of banks 



FARM SUBSIDIES 

continued 

tobacco a much-sought commodity 
in foreign as well as domestic mar- 
kets over the years. So says Ray- 
mond Ioanes. administrator of the 
Agriculture Department's Foreign 
Agriculture Service. The U. S. quali- 
ty advantage over foreign tobaccos, 
however, is slipping and export 
sales are suffering as a consequence. 

"We must pay attention to the 
question of the quality of our to- 
bacco/ 1 Mr. Ioanes warned the past 
session of Congress. In Southern 
Rhodesia tanned, hardy migrants 
from Britain, South Africa, and 
even the U. S. South are spending 
additional amounts of money to 
boost the quality of their tobacco 
and cut into U. S. sales in Europe 
and Japan. 

"Any additional narrowing in the 
quality gap between U. S. and 
foreign flue-cured tobacco entering 
world trade," the Department itself 
declared, "would further impair the 
competitive position of U, S. leaf." 

U. S. tobacco exports are ex- 
pected to rise somewhat this year 
but not nearly as fast as those of 
competitors. 

"The U. S. share of the world 
market is . . . declining/* warned 
the Agriculture Department's Chief 
Economist, Willard Cochrane, in 
mid- November, "since world tobacco 
trade is growing more rapidly than 
U. S. exports/' 

High price supports are encour- 
aging large production of mediocre 
leaf. 

The amount of money a farmer 
gets from price supports depends 
almost wholly on quantity ♦ little on 
high quality. So more and more 
farmers are deciding to "make" as 
many pounds of tobacco on their 
government-restricted acreage as 
possible, regardless of quality. 
'In its attempt to bolster price by 
cutting production, the government 
has sliced the average acreage 
allotment for flue-cured tobacco 
to 3*5 acres a farm, compared 
with 6.1 acres in 1947, one of the 
first normal years after World 
War II. I 

A favorite production-boosting 
method in flue-cured tobacco fields 
—the bulk of U. S. tobacco— is 
-praying with chemicals which 
curb growth of suckers or shoots 
on the tobacco stalk. This process 
cuts costs greatly by reducing the 
need for hand labor. But, more 
importantly, the chemicals lower 
the quality of the harvested tobac- 
co. Result: Fewer buyers want 



U. S. tobacco and sales and farm- 
ers are suffer ing. 

"Wherever you have a support 
program, you automatically reduce 
quality," asserts Mr. Paarlberg. 

How wheat is affected 

Wheat's troubles would be much 
less if the price support program 
didn't encourage growth of lower- 
quality grain. 

High price supports have made it 
economical for farmers in mar- 
ginal production areas to profit 
from growing lower grades of wheat 
already in surplus. Better quality 
wheat such as North Dakota's hard 
spring wheat, on the other hand, 
has little trouble finding buyers 
either here or abroad. Durum 
wheat used for macaroni and spa- 
ghetti has similar high demand and 
is sometimes in short supply 
throughout the world. But, while 



How do states and cities 
feel about handouts of 
federal tax funds? A 
Senate subcommittee 
polled local officials to 
find out, Report of re 
suits is on page 36 



thi> price supports encourage pro- 
duction of lower grade wheat, they 
discourage production of the easy- 
selling, high-quality varieties by 
denying farmers extra acreage 
.ihn\e titihl federal allotments to 
grow this grain. 

In reaction to such unrealistic 
controls, wheat fanners voted 
down even higher price supports 
coupled with tight production re- 
straints last spring. Experts believe 
the average price of wheat will fall 
later this year as a result. But 
they'll be watching for evidence of 
whether the greater freedom for 
farmers will point toward improve- 
ments benefiting farmers. 

Expanded growth of wheat in 
marginal, very dry areas better 
adapted to grazing emphasizes how 
the farm program hurts farmers by 
distorting land use patterns. Dis- 
tortions often affect growers who 
might think they have nothing di- 



rectly to do with a commodity in 
trouble. 

This is because acreage restric- 
tions on one crop send farmers 
automatically hunting for another 
crop they can grow on the rest of 
their land, thus sometimes weaken- 
ing prices for the secondary crop. 

An Arkansas farmer of 350 acres 
of cotton land in the Mississippi 
delta region demonstrates what can 
happen. Government allotments re- 
strict him to planting only 70 acres 
in cotton- If the government would 
let him, he would plant up to about 
245 acres in cotton, he says. In- 
stead, he plants everything over 70 
acres in soybeans. Demand for soy- 
beans is relatively strong now, but 
other farmers often turn to other 
crops less in demand, thus de- 
pressing prices. 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman 
and his aides argue vigorously that 
the price support programs are es- 
sential for preservation of the fam- 
ily farm, an institution most poli- 
ticians venerate. But continued 
high price supports coupled with 
acreage allotments will only reduce 
the amount of land farmers can 
plant in crops. This would speed 
the trend of departure from the 
farms already under way. 

High price supports further add 
growing burdens to taxpayers— in- 
cluding farmers. Over $7 billion of 
taxpayers' money which could 
otherwise go into business-expand- 
ing investments or purchases was 
tied up in federal stocks of surplus 
commodities on August 31, the end 
of the government's latest crop 
year. 

The faster the spending grows, 
the sooner the public will rebel, 
many politicians believe. And the 
deeper the high price support pro- 
gram cuts into markets for If S 
commodities, the sooner the farm- 
ers may demand changes. Just 
when this will occur remains 
murky. A bunching of deep prob- 
lems for key commodities, as is 
happening now in cotton, could 
touch off demands for quick action. 

Mr. Paarlberg, for one, predicts 
the change will come before long, 
although the method of transition 
from the present damaging pro- 
grams will take time. 

"I think these changes are al- 
ready under way," he says in clipped 
midwestern tones. "They cannot 
proceed rapidly. We cannot sud- 
denly reinstate free markets after 
30 years of shielding agriculture 
from the rough -and tumble of com 
petition. The transition will have 
to be slow, expensive, and no 
doubt difficult for some/' END 
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The RE A container system : 
Do you know how much it can 
save in distribution? 

Does your competitor? 



All a container does is turn your little 
packages into one big shipment All that 
does is simplify your entire distribution 
system, cut handling costs, documentation, 
insurance costs, packaging costs and more— 
if you containerize on REA Express. 

On REA, containerization works two ways. 
Either you consolidate your shipments and 
get the savings direct, or REA does it and 
passes the savings back to you. Take pallets. 
You can use your own pallet as a container 
for any commodity in any mix. You fill it at 
the end of your production line, put it on an 
REA truck and forget it. REA takes it 



from there. And you not only pay a single 
Hat charge, you pay a lower charge. 
Piggyback? REA piggybacks containers on 
railway flatcars, on trucks and trailers of 
every size and shape— most built just for the 
purpose. In a single trip, one container can 
transport hundreds of shipments bound for 
as many as sixteen different geographicaj 
areas. Think how much that saves REA in 
handling costs. And the lower RE As 
handling costs, the lower your shipping 
charges. 

And if you really want to think big, REA 
can give your long-haul shipments the speed 



of coast -to -coast passenger trains, the 
mobility of highway trailers, even the range 
of ocean ships. 

REA containers can extend your production 
line to just about any consignee, anywhere 
in the country. They can help put your 
product in the hands of your customer 
cheaper than you ever could before. Ask m 
to prove it. Write: E. Boykin Hartley, 
Vice President, Sales, KEA Express, 
Department 12,219 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

R E A EXPRESS 




Ways to build 
stronger 
sales team 



Organization must be tailored 
to fit your needs, expert notes 



Powerful new forces ure changing the com- 
plexion of sales organizations. 

Among these forces are growing product diversifica- 
tion, the competitive stress on new products and the 
development of large, widely dispersed dealer organi- 
zations with whose activities manufacturers' and 
wholesalers' field operations must he coordinated. 

Most influential of all is the impact of top manage- 
menfs adoption of the marketing concept. Besides 
stimulating an increase in the number and the average 
size of sales offices, management's concern with 
creative market development, service -based selling, 
and local competitive situations is enlarging the 
activities assigned to the field organization. 

As the task of managing sales grows bigger and 
more complex, it is adding to the difficulty of develop- 
ing sales personnel and arranging lines of authority 
and responsibility. 

This article is adapted from a book to be published 
this month. "How to Tailor Your Sales Organization 
to Your Markets," by Merrill DeVoe. £ by Pren- 
t ice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. 4. Mr. DeVoe 
in professor of marketing in the University of Ken- 
tucky's College of Commerce. 



Salesmen are being given assignments that call for 
much more than going after orders. 

And sales managers duties are coming to focus less 
on personal selling and more on developing and 
-imrrvising salesmen, operating an office, and repre- 
senting their company on a local basis. 

Says one top executive: "Today's field sales 
manager is becoming more and more the company 
head in his geographical area of operation/' 

Whether the men who run your sales forces are to 
be managers in fact or merely in title is a basic deci- 
sion. In approaching it, you can get some guidance 
by considering the types of decisions which other 
companies frequently permit local managers to make: 

L Deciding local selling strategy. When you allow 
the head of a branch to devise a local selling plan, 
you gran* him I he freedom to choose the salesmen, 
advertising, promotion, staff specialists, headquarters 
assistance, or other resources that he will employ in 
developing sales. This usually includes the authority 
to select methods of covering the area, to assign sales- 
Mien to tosks. ;md to mute their calls. 

2. Deciding which sales employees to hire. Field 
managers generally are permitted to hire and fire 
salesmen and other personnel. But this authority 
often does not extend to increasing the size of the 
force, 

3. Deciding operating problems- setting salesmen's 
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quotas, determining and approving subordinates* ex- 
pense allowances, determining the amount and kinds 
of salesmen's compensation, deciding which produc ts 
arc to be pushed, disciplining salesmen, recommend- 
ing promotions, assigning trainees, granting special 
discounts or allowances, settling customer complaints, 
deciding on applications for credit, and appointing 
and terminating dealers and distributors. 

The further you move toward customer -mindedness, 
the more of these decisions the managers of your 
branches would be permitted to make. 

Planning and analysis 

In addition, sales managers generally have a 
number of responsibilities that pertain essentially to 
planning and analysis. 

The ones most frequently assigned are suggested by 
findings in a study by Robert N, Carpenter of the 
information and surveys staff of the American Man- 
agement Association, The source of his information 
was the collection of field manager job descriptions 
on file in the AM A library. 

He found that the first line Sides manager generally: 

Provides management with immediate forecasts and 
long-range plans for the achievement of budget and 
quota objectives 

Plans and conducts regular sales meetings; makes 
assignments in advance of such meetings. 

Plans for the general development and promotability 
of his salesmen. 

Takes frequent inventory of his salesmen's assets 
and liabilities in order to tailor initial training efforts 
to their needs. 

(Virefully plans bow he'll spend his own time. 'One 
company specified that the field sales manager must 
plan his personal activities 90 days in advance and 
submit a quarterly itinerary to headquarters.) 

Plans district or regional direct mail campaigns 

Assists management in developing sales forecasts. 

Recommends sales policies to management 

Plana sales territories to be assigned to his sales- 
men. 

Plans to achieve a net profit of a certain per cent 
on sales 

Requests and uses available .services of headquarters 
s;des stall personnel as needed 

Analyzes markets to identify new user or new item 
prospects i\] Ins assigned district or region. 



Mans the over-all activity r.f his salesmen and sales 
supervisors in the district or region. 

Selling vs. managing 

Should your Sides managers sell? 

The older, more conservative view is that a field 
sales manager is basically a high-grade salesman; 
he'll do O.K. with whatever management responsi- 
bilities you assign him if he has exceptional selling 
ability. 

Many students of sides management look at it a 
different way. Selling and managing are two different 
jobs, and the more a man is a salesman, the less he 
is a manager. 

To clear the air a bit, think only of field sales 
managers who direct the activities of several sales 
subordinates. In many companies, branch managers 
have no men under their supervision and operate as 
salesmen pure and simple. (The title "manager" is 
often used by management to confer status or to 
open doors. J Obviously, there's no point in asking 
whether or not such managers should sell. 

Stated in more realistic terms, the question is: 
Should sales managers who are generally engaged 
lx>th in selling and in managing [xx>ple operate 
primarily as salesmen or primarily as managers? 
Should they concentrate their time and energy on 
efforts to obtain orders or on such managerial 
activities as developing and supervising sales man 

power? 

Those who favor using sales managers mainly as 
salesmen argue that: 

Your company is in business to earn a desired 
profit and may need the current sales volume that 
a se lling manager can produce. 

In some territories, your market potential may not 
be large enough to pay the way of more than a few 
salesmen and to justify using the full time of the 
manager as a manager. 

because of economics, you may have to choose 
between having a field manager exercise close sales 
supervision part time and having him provide distanl 
supervision full time. Many of your customers may 
insist upon doing business with a manager 

Local selling problems may be so difficult that 
only a branch manager can cope with them, 

New sales opportunities and new competitive 
problems may come up from day to day that call for 
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but NOT CLOSED 



TP&L's Industrial Development 
Division not only helps you solve 
plant location problems with data 
on cost factors, communrty facili- 
ties, markets, traffic, manpower, 
mineral resources, taxes, water 
and utilities ... all compiled in 
concise and factual form to your 
individual industry requirements 
. , . it continues to assist in many 
ways after your new plant is lo- 
cated in its service area, the 
"Bright Spot of Texas." For pro- 
fessional and confidential counsel 
in the privacy of your own office, 
write or call: 

J. D, Epprtgrit, Director 
Industrial Development Division 



TEXAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 

Dallas, Texas 




on a 




Keep wage-hour records... 

TIME 
'RECORDER 



Time is registered, automatically, the instant the 
card ii inserted . . . in two colors and correctly 
positioned with IN and OUT separated in two 
columns- Impossible to overprint. Yet, this com- 
pletely automatic 8800 TIME RECORDER costs 
less than a good typewriter. Mail coupon today 
for full details. 

LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 

2114 Marietta BJvd.. N W Atlanto, Go. 303 IS 

Gentlemen: Without obU&ation, send me in- 
formation and prices about the Lathem 8800. 



COMPANY- 

STREET 

CITY 



SALES TEAM 

continued 

high selling skill— fast. A sales man- 
ager must go through what his 
salesmen go through on their jobs 
and face their selling problems if he 
is to be a real help to them as a 
coach and trainer, 

A manager who does little or no 
personal selling may not find it 
easy to gain or maintain the respect 
of those he supervises. 

In spite of these arguments the 
number of sales managers who sell 
is steadily declining. For sales ex- 
ecutives are learning that when the 
long view is taken, the management 
work of field sales managers may 
be more worth while than their per- 
sonal additions to sales volume. 

Besides detracting from their es- 
sential management role, having 
your local managers sell may pre- 
vent them from broadening their 
vision -and so delay the day when 
they will be ready for promotion to 
higher administrative levels. 

A similar result may occur if, 
because of their close customer ties, 
they continue to see themselves as 
salesmen rather than as parts of 
management. If they identify them- 
selves with the field salesmen, they 
can hardly be expected to serve as 
the proper kind of communication 
link between management and the 
salesmen. 

Their value as downward com- 
municators also may be lessened 
if their selling causes resentment 
among salesmen who feel they are 
being deprived of credit for what- 
ever sales the manager may make. 

A balancing of the pros and cons 
is leading many marketing directors 
to relieve their field sales managers 
entirely of the responsibility for 
personal selling. 

Others are studying the problem 
with a view toward achieving a 
better balance between the field 
manager's selling duties and his 
management duties. 

Responsibility for training 

When you operate field sales 
offices, you face the problem of de- 
ciding the extent to which the re- 
sponsibility for sales I raining should 
be delegated to the field 

Even before the general adoption 
of the marketing concept, there was 
general recognition of drawbacks to 
home office centralization of sales 
training. 

For one thing, it is relatively 
costly, as compared with concen- 
trating the function in the field. 

It is also difficult for top execu- 



tives to work out good relations 
between the trainers and the line 
sales executives that will minimize 
squabbles and disruption of line 
activities. 

The educational and managerial 
shortcomings of highly centralized 
sales training have been brought 
into sharper focus as market-con- 
scious managements have moved 
toward localized customer develop- 
ment. 

Training at the branch can focus 
on the special problems it faces in 
selling against local competitors 
and in selling to its particular cus- 
tomers. 

Moreover, such an arrangement 
couples managerial responsibility 
for training with managerial re- 
sponsibility for employee perform- 
ance—which may help to make the 
training more productive. The man- 
ager can lead his men and through 
personal appraisals of their work 
detect training needs and take 
prompt corrective action. 

One problem is the inability of 
a branch manager to devote as 
much time to sales training as 
might be desired; he may have too 
much other work to do. Recogniz- 
ing this, while still wishing to stress 
branch- level training, many com- 
panies relieve their field managers 
of sales training chores by assign- 
ing them to line assistants or staff 
trainers in the branch, or by having 
home office sales trainers visit the 
branch and participate in its train- 
ing program. 

Keep managers informed 

Whatever your decisions, you 
must explain them clearly to your 
Bales managers. They must know 
what is expected of them. 

You should not stop with a de- 
scription of position duties, posi- 
tion responsibilities, and location 
of the position in the organization 
structure. 

You should also specify the 
scope of the manager's decision- 
making authority and indicate clear- 
ly what his superiors expect of him. 

Depending upon how much of a 
human relationist you are, you 
might find it desirable to describe 
some of your field managers' re- 
sponsibilities in psychological terms 
—indicating the job demands on the 
manager or the types of behavior 
with which a manager must cope as 
he supervises salesmen or deals 
with customers. 

You will insure a high degree of 
utility in your field manager po- 
sition descriptions if you make 
them include, as a minimum; 

The kinds of problems and ac- 
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THE DEPENDABLES: SUCCESS CARS OF 64 




Company on an economy drive? 




We're with you! 



If you're looking for economy in a company car, look at Dodge 
for 1964. Dodge economy starts with a low initial price. Priced right 
down with Ford and Chevrolet. But don't let that low price throw 
you. This one's got more-delivers more than a low price ever 
bought before. That's why it's called the low-priced car that 
doesn't look or feel like one. Dodge starts out economically and 
keeps going that way. 

You'll save, for example, on such items as grease jobs r oil 



changes and brake adjustments. To keep up appearance and keep 
down rattles on the road, there's a rust-protected, unitized body. 
Stays tight, delivers as smooth a ride as you could ever ask for. 
There's economy up front, too— in two standard engines. A tight- 
fisted 6 or hot V8> Both deliver top performance and do it on 
regular gas. 

1964 Dodge-a great one for performance, a great one for 
economy, a great car for your company. See it soon. 



'64 Dodge 



DODGE DIVISION 



S3 CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



What does it co 
to handle, 
post and file 
$ 1 worth of 
accounting forms? 




$60? 

«15? 
$20? 

540? 



You'd hardly believe some of the cost 
ratios we've uncovered . , . in all kinds 
of businesses. And, almost everywhere 
we've found them, we've been able to 
bring the cost down . . . by streamlining 
the system. We work to determine which 
forms can be combined, eliminated or 
redesigned to speed handling and to 
save hundreds of dollars every year for 
our customers. Chances are we can do 
the same for you. Your Todd Division 
Representative will be glad to suggest 
improvements in your present business 
forms system . . . at no cost or obliga- 
gation. Just call or write. 



Burroughs Corporation 

TODD DIVISION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 14603 



SALES TEAM 

continued 

Hons for which the manager has 
authority to make decisions. 

His responsibilities for planning 
and analysis. 

His responsibilities for manage- 
rial control. 

His responsibility for profit, sales, 
manpower development, or other 
results. 

His location in the management 
hierarchy and his working relation- 
ships, including the person to whom 
he is directly responsible, the per- 
sons who are responsible to him, 



colleagues with whom he has hori- 
zontal relationships, and the next 
position to which he may be pro- 
motable. 

The nature of the relationships 
he is to have with customers and 
the extent to which his responsibili- 
ties are to be specialized by user 
or type of buyer. 

The uniqueness of his position, 
as contrasted with other positions 
of like title, with respect to the size 
and location of his territory, the 
nature of his market and its po- 
tential, the products to which his 
responsibilities relate and the ex- 
tent to which they are to be spe- 
cialized by product line. END 



NEW SALES SURGE continued from page 35 



market research and analysis." 

Mr, Adams* optimism about the 
prospect for the auto market is 
buoyed by the rising number of 
multiple-car households in the 
country. The number, he says, is 
accelerating with expanding income 
and an increase in the number of 
teenagers. 

"Currently/' he reports, "about 
one out of five households owns 
more than one car, and this will 
increase* rapidly as millions of young 
people attain driving age in 1964." 

But even expanding markets are 
no assurance of success. Every prod- 
uct faces a fiercely competitive mar- 
ket test and, as the life cycle of 
products continues to shorten, the 
economics of this process become 
more formidable. 

"It requires a great deal more 
time, effort and money to develop 
a new product today.'* says Edward 
J. Green, vice president for plan- 
ning and marketing, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. 

"It is much more difficult, danger- 
ous and expensive to introduce the 
product. . , . If successfully launched, 
the sales rise, crest and fall more 
rapidly . . . and unit profits start 
to decline before reaching maximum 
sales volume. These changes in the 
life cycle of the product have 
caused shrinking profit margins." 

Mr, Green, as did others, under- 
scores the need for increased ef- 
feet iven ess in serving customers 
through improved product design 
and performance, higher value, 
lower cost and faster delivery. 

To make all of this possible, he 
says, business must apply better 
methods of management to the en- 
tire marketing and distribution 



function. Mr. Green observes that 
"most business customers have 
made significant changes in their 
buying habits and operational prac- 
tices. They used to carry much 
larger inventories — now they expect 
the distributor or manufacturer to 
carry the inventory and provide 
more prompt delivery and better 
service. 

'There has been/* he continues, 
"a great increase in professional 
purchasing based on tighter per- 
formance* specs and better value 
analysis, The buying influences are 
more complex. The buyer and user 
may be thousands of miles apart— 
with both participating in the 
purchasing decision. This frequently 
means more and better advertising 
and technical literature, more travel 
and telephone expense, competitive 
demonstrations and group presenta- 
tions. 

There is a growing trend toward 
the systems approach with emphasis 
on solving the customer's problems 
rather than simply selling hard- 
ware This all requires more intelli- 
gent field representatives with better 
education, training, direction and 
equipment" 

Thus, the stage appears to be set 
for a blue ribbon sales performance 
by business in 1964. But the blue 
ribbon has some large ifs tied to it. 
Among them: the need for skillful 
planning, adroit market research, 
promotion aimed at the most prom- 
ising segment of the total buying 
population, efficient selection, train- 
ing, deployment and compensation 
of sales personnel, awareness of 
changing tastes and— finally— a qual- 
ity product or service of compel- 
ling appeal. END 
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No matter which photocopy 
machine you use 
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THIS ONE 
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OR THIS ONE 




OR THIS ONE 




OR THIS ONE 







OR THIS ONE 



OR THIS ONE 



OR THIS ONE 



OR THIS ONE 




OR THIS ONE 





OR ANY 
OF THE 22 
OTHER BRANDS 



OR THIS ONE 
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you can save up to 41% 
with our new photocopy paper 



Until now, your copies have probably cost you 
8Vz cents or more. This new photocopy paper from 
A B. Dick gives you copies for five cents* each. 
That means big savings whether you make lor 
50 copies a day. 

Even greater savings are possible! Why? Be- 
cause you can make copies on both sides of this 
new paper. 

And it makes no difference which diffusion 
transfer copy machine you own. New A. B, Dick 



photocopy paper will work in all of them. Your 
copies will come out clean, crisp and you'll save 
up to 41% on each. 

Like to try our new paper? We thought so- Your 
A. B. Dick products representative is ready to 
demonstrate this exciting new money saving 
product. Why not give him a call before you make 
another copy? (He's in the Yellow Pages under 
"Duplicating.") 

•Slightly higher west of the Rockies- 1?BP 



A 6 DICK 
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Local control: 
Secret of 
schools' success 

How threats to education can be handled by your 
community is discussed by Mrs. Fred A. Radke, 
president of National School Boards Association 



7' he basis for progress in Amer- 
ican education is local control. 

This is the view of Mrs, Fred A, 
Radke, president of the National 
School Boards Association. 

Mrs. Radke believes local control 
of education is being challenged to- 
day as never before. Such threats 
stem from a variety of sources. 
One which particularly concerns her 
is the demand by teachers* organi- 
zations to share in the responsibility 
for formulating educational policy. 
Teachers' unions are asking for col- 
lective bargaining rights and teach- 
ers' organizations affiliated with the 
National Education Association are 
asking for professional negotia- 
tions to see that their demands are 
heard. Both organizations threaten 
reprisals if their demands are not 
met. 

SchfM)l ho.- mis. Mrs Radke points 
out, have the responsibility of 
policy determination as prescribed 
by law and it is an obligation which 
cannot be delegated to others. 

You can expect to hear con- 
siderably more of this controversy 
in the months ahead. 

Mother of three, a daughter and 
two sons, Mrs. Radke lives in Port 
Angeles, Wash., where she is presi- 
dent of the local school board. She 
has been a member since 1948 and 
is a past president of the Washing- 
ton State School Directors Associa- 
tion. She has been a member of 
the Washington state board of 
(education and the state board for 



vocational education since 1955. 

A delegate to the White House 
Conference on Education, she later 
served as delegate to the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. More* recently she was a 
member of the Presidents Panel 
of Consultants on Vocational Edu- 
cation and is a member of the 
Governor's Committee on the Em- 
ployment of Youth in her state. 

During the past two years Mrs. 
Radke has visited hundreds of 
schools throughout the United 
States, Recently she toured schools 
in Europe. 

Mrs, Radke, how do you assess the 
job being done by American schools 
today? 

I think we can be very proud of 
our progress in education. Our citi- 
zens have provided— and are pro- 
viding—more education for more 
children than any nation in history. 

Many of the nation's schools pro- 
vide an excellent program. 

Despite this fact we cannot be 
complacent. About one third of 
our youth do not graduate from 
high school. Some do not even grad- 
uate from the eighth grade. At a 
time when every phase of our lives 
has grown more complex these 
young people will have great diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment and 
in leading useful lives. 

What are some of the problems you 
foresee? 



One of great importance is pro- 
viding the necessary funds to oper- 
ate educational programs of high 
quality. 

Another involves pressures by 
teachers' organizations which threat- 
en local control of education. 

Will you explain? 

One pressure that local hoards of 
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education face steins from proposals 
of teachers' organizations, as rep- 
resented by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

The NEA advocates professional 
negotiations and the use of sanc- 
tions when an impasse is reached. 
The teachers' unions advocate col- 
lective bargaining and the use of 
strikes in certain impasse situations. 
We art 1 opposed to these approaches. 

What do you feel is their objective? 

They want to have a voice in the 
determination of salaries, working 
conditions and other educational 
policies. 

Here is a part of the NEA policy 
statement: "The National Edu- 
cation Association insists on the 
right of professional associations, 
through democratically selected 
representatives, using professional 
channels, to participate with boards 
of education in the determination of 
policies of common concern, in- 
cluding salaries and other condi- 
tions of professional service. " 

This is where we part company. 
Although the National School 
Boards Association believes that lo- 
cal school boards should exert great 



effort to take into consideration the 
needs and requests of their em- 
ployees, we believe that the final 
determination of policy is the legal 
responsibility of the board of edu- 
cation and this is something we can- 
not share with other groups. 

You see this as a threat to local or 
citizen control of education? 

Yes. As soon as school boards 
start sharing this responsibility for 
the determination of policies and 
goals, then it seems to me that the 
people of the community have in a 
very real sense lost their right to 
determine what goes on in a local 
school district. 

What solution do you suggest? 

We believe that school boards can 
do a great deal to eliminate diffi- 
culties that arise between boards 
and superintendents and teachers 
by developing better communication 
between these groups and by adopt- 
ing written policies that cover the 
subjects which are of great interest 
and concern to teachers. 

What other problems do you foresee? 

Money is always a problem. Un- 
you have sufficient funds to 



support your schools properly you 
can't attract the good teachers you 
must have if your program is to 
meet today's needs. 

I would say that it is equally 
important to have a good school 
board. It must be one which is 
aware of responsibilities and their 
importance, willing to give time 
and to make the effort to under- 
stand school needs and to establish 
two-way com m un i ca t ion l>etween 
the school and the community. 

How do you suggest communities 
get the money they need for educa- 
tion? 

This is a difficult question. Both 
the wealth and the tax structure 
vary greatly among the 50 states. 

In my state a good share of the 
money to support schools comes 
from state sources. 

In this case local school board 
members, the state school boards 
association and other educational 
groups need to establish good com- 
munication with the state legislature 
so that legislators thoroughly under- 
stand school needs. 

Probably even more fundamental 
is having the local community un- 
derstand these needs— to know how 



Mrs. Radke heads the Port Angeles, Wash., school board, shown with her 
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EST DOMVS 
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1 he language is ancient, but the 
subject is tomorrow . San Diego, 
as it says. *is the home of 14 
research institutions. 
Add to this more than 100 R&D 
oriented firms in fields ranging 
from medicine to missiles. The 
environment is right for firms 
with advanced concepts . , , not 
just for R&D. but for manufac- 
turing and marketing, too. Find 
out how your firm w ould fit into 
a community dedicated to growth 
and progress. Clip the coupon or 
write for a booklet on R&D in 
San Diego, 



John £ Harter, manager. Industrial Dept. 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce 
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school money is used and its rela- 
tionship to the amount and quality 
of the services the school is able to 
offer. 

So good com muni cation is certain- 
ly an underlying means of getting 
good financing. 

Does the proposal that the federal 
government provide funds for teacher 
salaries and construction offer any 
particular possibilities for solving 
money problems? 

Many people seem to believe so. 
In many cases 1 think this belief is 
based on the opinion that this is 
one means of equalizing educational 
opportunities among the various 
states. 

Rut the National School Boards 
Association opposes general federal 
aid. 

Why is that? 

The main reason is the belief 
that federal aid leads to federal 
control. Local control of education 
is something the American people 
have believed in very strongly for 
more than 300 years. We believe in 
it because we want the opportunity, 
through our local boards of educa- 
tion, to determine what and how 
our children shall be taught and 
who shall teach them. 

Why do you feel that local control is 
better than federal control? 

For several reasons. First of all, 
local control of schools— just as lo- 
cal control of government— is one of 
i he fundamental concepts on which 
our whole form of government is 
based. If people at the local level 
are unwilling to assume their re 
sponsihility. then it seems to me 
that this leads to tVie breakdown of 
our whole* concept of democratic 
government. 

Those of us who do believe 
strongly in local control of schools 
and government certainly have an 
obligation to see that we meet the 
needs of this day and age. which 
are different from those at any 
former time. 

As our whole way of life grows 
more complex I think local control 
is being challenged as never before 
and we must be very sure that local 
boards of education are serving 
effectively, that they are meeting 
the full measure of their respon- 
sibility to the children they serve 
Beyond that. I think citizens have 
an obligation to understand the 
broad needs of our nation. 



How can a citizen best judge whether 
his local school system is a good 
one? 

Attracting and holding good 
teachers is one of the most impor- 
tant measures of a good educational 
program. If your district is doing 
this, boards of education can cer- 
tainly tclL So can parents. If you 
are scraping the bottom of the 
barrel and hunting very hard for 
applications, this is a good sign that 
your district is nol doing a really- 
good jnb. 

Is expenditure per pupil a good meas- 
ure of effectiveness? 

It is one measure, although the 
cost of living varies enough through- 
out the United States so that I doift 
think that this alone is a measure 
of the excellence of your program. 
Such statistics can be misleading. 
The great range which exists is im 
portant. Many districts spend more 
than $1,000 per pupil. Some spend 
less thaJi $300. Within this wide 
range you know there are many 
differences in the programs. 

In general, though, it is a mea- 
sure that can be used if you keep 
in mind its limitations. 

Does the drop-out problem have any 
relation to how much money is spent 
for education? 

Yes, I am sure that it does. 

While almost n\\ anas f;tc<* ih:- 
drop-out problem, it is most acute 
in large cities. Here per pupil 
expenditures actually might be 
higher than in some other areas; 
yet. because schools are dealing with 
large groups of young people whom 
we describe as culturally deprived, 
the program must meet their special 
needs if it is to be successful Such 
education is expensive. 

This class of student is growing 
rapidly. The superintendents from 
the 14 largest cities say that a few 
years ago one of every 10 could be 
classified as culturally deprived. 
Today it is one out of three. 

What other measures of good schools 
would you recommend? 

Many things mark good schools. 
In my own school district we pay 
a great deal of attention to how 
many of our young people go on to 
higher education. We have a com 
munity college, so we watch to see 
how many go there, how many go 
on to a university. After they have 
gone, we watch their performance 
record, how well they do. 

In addition, while we know that 
national achievement tests don't 
provide us with a complete answer, 
we do test carefully at regular in- 
f continued on page 75) 
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Truck users buy more International heavy-duty 
trucks than the next two makes combined.* 

International builds more different kinds of heavy-duty trucks 
. . . customizes them for more different kinds of jobs - . . 
offers wider choice of specialized equipment than any other 
truck builder in the U.S.A. 

And the hard facts of truck registration beat any sales talk 
you ever listened to when you're looking for lasting truck 
value. International Harvester Company, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 

•PERCtNTAQE OF NEW TIIUCK AEOtM*ATJOhi— I Lt- GYW AND UP — JAHU*M THRU tCPTfMBEft, 1W-I.UMU 4 CO. 

INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS HI 

"Build a truck to do a job — change it only to do it belter" 



Borrow an idea from your 
shopping" to make things 



A woman is smart. She looks for a supermarket 
selling just about everything. If quality and prices 
are right she does all her buying under one roof. 
Saves gas. Saves hours. Saves dollars. Why not 
try her system? Your 3M and THERMO- FAX 



Brand Products dealer has the greatest variety of 
machines and supplies you can find anywhere. 
His product list grows longer every day, thanks to 
3M research. You'll find some important new- 
comers pictured below. But products aren't the 




Your local representative will gladly analyze youf 
paperwork methods and recommend improve 
ments. No cost. No obligation. Just phone him. 



THERMO- FAX infrared "Secretary" Copying Ma- 
chine is the heart of a charting system now saving 
J25Q r 00Q a year for an eastern telephone company. 



New 3M Dry Photo-Copier produces 6 clean, dry 
copies a minute from originals of any color signa- 
tures, even' spirit 'copies. No chemicals or powders! 




New 3M Automatic Dry Photo Copier issues four 
copies a minute from originals of any color com- 
pletely automatically for as little as V/ 2 t each. 




Thermo-Fax 

BRAND PRODUCTS 

n» ttra IKHM IU a i Mmrt 1 W tar. 



wife. Use 303 "one - stop 
run smoother at the office 



whole story. Your local representative can com- 
bine 3M and THERMO-FAX Products in countless 
ways to solve your particular paperwork problems. 
He can draw upon hundreds of 3M case histories 
to devise new methods for opening up paperwork 



log jams in your business. Look up your nearest 
3M and THERMO-FAX Products dealer in the 
yellow pages. Then invite him to come to you. 
Do your business shopping without leaving the 
office. Anything a woman can do, you can do better. 




3M Visual communications systems help business- 
men make their points faster, dearer. Write to 
3M for free booklet, "More Effective Meetings " 



Using THERMO FAX "Encore-Automatic' Copying 
Machines, one of the top U.S. companies eliminated 
order-typing on 96% of its purchase requisitions. 



New 3M "Z" Paper Plates eliminate special rib- 
bons, pencils or extra care in handling offset paper 
plates. One plate makes over 1,000 clear copies! 





New companion unit 3M "Copy-Mite" combines 
with any THERMO FAX Copying Machine to make 
copies on any paper from tissue fo card weight! 



New 3M "Action" Paper makes possible single and 
multiple form copies without using ribbons, car- 
bons or coated papers because "the mk is built in." 



An insurance company is saving $20,000 a year 
with the 3M "Filmsort lOOOd" Microfilm Processor- 
Camera. (Cut fill costs and space 50%, too.) 



Opportunity 



MORE THAN $1 BILLION IN NEW CONSTRUCTION 
FORECAST IN 1964 FOR 4 SOUTHEASTERN STATES 

Commercial and Other Non-Residential Construction Will 
Pass $1 Billion Mark for Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 

Continuation in 1964 of burgeoning construction in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and Mississippi is predicted in a special analysis of the 4-state 
area by F. W. Dodge Company. Construction contracts for the year 
will total for these states more than a billion dollars in commercial, 
manufacturing, educational and science, hospital and institutional, 
social and recreational and other non-residential categories, according 
to the forecast. 




Other hundreds of millions will flow in- 
to the economy of the 4-state area from 
construction in other classifications not 
included in the billion -dollar- plus fore- 
cast. Among the classifications not in- 
cluded in the total are residential and 
public works. 

Major expenditures in the rapidly 
growing region also continue to be made 
by The Southern Company system to 
increase the capacity of its extensive 
electric power network. 



During the period 1953-63, inclu- 
sive, the affiliated com panies— Alabama, 
Georgia, Gulf and Mississippi Power 
Companies and Southern Electric Gen- 
erating Company— have spent nearly 
one and one-half billion dollars for gen- 
erating plants and transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities. An additional $600 
million expansion program is planned 
for the period 1964-66. 

Expenditures such as these signalize 
the opportunities to be found in the area. 



Significant and continuing growth in this four-state area is 
shown by these pertinent comparisons- 
Rate of Gain 1958-1963 * 4-State Area United States 
Nontarm Employment . . . . 15.0% 5.4% 
Manufacturing Employment . 13.7% 7.1% 
Non manufacturing 
Empfoyment 15.4% 4.7% 

SGUffCES: S FATE LABOW D EPA Iff ME NTS, SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT BY 

FED* HAL «eSE*V£ BANK OF ATLANTA, QEOIQ I A. 
•OUST 10 MONTHS or EACH YEAN 



The last half of the twentieth century 
belongs to the south. 




Alabama Power Company Bimaighynr, warn 

Georgia Power Company Afot% Georgia 

Cult Power Company, hmxxk, ntwda 

Mrcisupp Power Company Cuiipwi. Mmfc'jppi 

Southern Electric Generating Co.. 
Sotrtlwfn Services, Ire 
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continued 

tcrvals to determine the effective- 
ness of our program. 

What other innovations have you 
made in your school district that you 
feel might be useful for other school 
systems? 

We work very hard at good 
school-community relations. I think 
Hi; it is the secret of success for any 
school program. If you can succeed 
in interesting the parents and citi- 
zens of your community in getting 
into your schools and following the 
programs quite carefully, in heing 
informed as to what sort of a pro- 
gram their children have, what sort 
of progress these children are mak- 
ing, you will have citizen support. 

Do you feel there is need for further 
broadening of educational opportuni- 
ty? 

Indeed. Many people feel that 
providing equal educational oppor- 
tunity means providing the same 
program for each child. 

We feel that you are providing a 
child with equal educational oppor- 
tunities when you provide him with 
a program which challenges his 
abilities. 

In other words, equality is not a 
question of providing standards; it 
is a question of helping each child 
develop to the fullest of his capa- 
bilities—whatever they are. 

This is something that cannot be 
standardized from a central govern- 
ment office or bureau; it has to be 
determined on a !ocal basis. 

If you really gear your program 
to the needs of each child, then 
you are going to do a good job of 
providing for those who are handi- 
capped, the slow learners, those of 
average ability and your gifted. 

For many years the gifted were 
neglected. Now in many better 
schools we are providing them with 
opportunities to move at a very 
rapid pace. We are discovering thai 
young people, even in grade school, 
can do many things that we thought 
they couldn't do until later years. 

In the better schools, really, you 
have now a whole new concept of 
learning. For example, we are teach- 
ing algebra and geometry in the 
very beginning grades, putting these 
subjects in terms that the children 
can understand. This is your new 
mathematics. 

You have recently returned from 
Europe. What are your impressions? 

What struck me in all six coun- 



tries I visited was that all are 
wrestling with some of the same 
problems we have. For example, 
automation is a factor of life that 
requires more education. We have 
our drop-out problems— people for 
whom employment is not easily 
available— and this is becoming in- 
creasingly true in Europe. 

What are Europeans doing about this? 

First of all they are seeking ways 
to keep youngsters in school longer. 
It has long been a tradition in 
Europe to screen their students at 
a very early age— in some cases as 
early as the fourth year— to sort out 
those who will go into higher edu- 
cation. An academic program was 
provided for the talented, some 
went to vocational schools— many 
just dropped out. 

To solve this they are trying to 
delay the final decision on career 
training and to reduce the drop-out 
rate they're stressing vocational ed- 
ucation. 

We can learn from this. We need 
a great deal more vocational train- 
ing here. We need particularly to 
update our programs and to enlarge 
the offerings and to abolish some 



former governor of Pennsylvania 
who is now chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Op- 
portunity in Housing: 

"Does the program serve a na- 
tional purpose? 

"Will failure to provide such a 
grant-in-aid program on a national 
basis and the development of pro- 
grams throughout the states on a 
spotty basis significantly affect th** 
national interest? 

"Are there compelling reasons to 
finance the program through federal 
grants-in-aid— either financial 
reasons because of magnitude and 
tax capacity or programmatic needs 
for national coverage? 

"Does the program, when it 
reaches the state, overlap another 
federal program?" 

Although a majority of the re- 
spondents say that they want addi- 
tional programs or extensions of 
current programs, more than one 
third desire no new federal fune 
tions. This cautious approach is 
expressed by a New York stale leg- 
islator: 

"As a matter of prudent govern- 
ment, new federal grant programs 
should be instituted only when need 
has been clearly demonstrated— 
through failure of state or local ac- 
tion on an urgent need, or lack of 



We need especially to key our train- 
ing to job opportunities that are 
available. 

The whole job picture here, as in 
other countries, is changing rapidly. 
Young people in school now can 
expect, within their lifetimes, to 
train and retrain anywhere from 
three, four, up to seven or eight 
times. 

You think Uncle Sam should spend 
more for this training? 

I think it is imperative that more 
money be provided for vocational 
education. 

The decisions as to how funds 
should be spent for vocational pro- 
grams should be left largely to the 
-t;ji<> and communities. There 
should be a great deal of local free- 
dom to determine how to use the 
money to best advantage for the 
national and local good. END 

REPRINTS of ' Local Control: Secret 
of Schools' Success" may be obtained 
for 30 cents a copy, $14 per 100 or 
$120 per lflOO postpaid from No 
tions Business, 1615 H St., N. W„ 
Washington, D, C, 20006. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 



fiscal ability to meet it, or where it 
would be indisputably in the na- 
tional interest to foster a social or 
economic change." 

Balance is upset 

The present system of federal dis- 
tribution of tax money upsets the 
balance in emphasis given to state 
and local programs of government 
services, officials answering the sur- 
vey agree by a nearly two to one 
margin. They feel that there is a 
tendency to give priority to those 
programs which receive substantial 
federal support. Most urge less fed- 
eral administrative control as a 
means of correcting this imbalance. 

"Greater restrictions, including a 
clear demonstration by local gov 
ernments that they cannot meet the 
basic needs of their communities 
with their own resources/* are sug- 
gested by Attorney General A. 
Pratt Kesler of Utah. 

Another cause of imbalance at 
the local level is brought out by a 
city manager: 

"The federal and state levels im- 
pose i:»\es necessary to pay for the 
programs they choose to conduct. 
The states, with broad variations, 
restrict the authority of their cities 
to seek additional revenues with 
which to meet the increased costs of 
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FEDERAL TIES 

continued 

the services demanded by their peo- 
ple. Too often, these additional 
revenues are subject to local refer- 
endums. 

"Resenting taxes in total, the 
people .re helpless to get at the 
federal and state governments, but 
they have ready access to their lo- 
cal city government. The local reve- 
nues go 'boom/ The cities cannot 
raise locally the money needed to 
meet local needs. The federal gov- 
ernment can, and does, so the cities 
must rely more and more on federal 
grants-in-aid." 

S. David Adler. superintendent 
of schools of Newton, N. J., brings 
up another problem: 

"The great pity of the National 
Defense Education Act and similar 
grants-in-aid is that the well ad- 
ministered school district which al- 
ready has realized, through local 
effort, a fairly satisfactory expendi- 
ture level and a fairly satisfactory 
facilities base can provide the re- 
quired secretarial services and 
administrative time requirements 
which are a prerequisite, enabling 
them to take advantage of the 
grants-in-aid. 

"The poorly administered, inade- 
quately equipped districts do not or 
cannot take advantage of this situa- 
tion. We believe you will find that 
it is the wealthier, better organized, 
better equipped and better housed 
school districts which have received 
by far the bulk of all federal aid/* 

A majority of those responding 
believe that federal programs should 
not be used to serve a greater 
equal izing function between low in- 
come and high income states than 
they do at present. One county offi- 
cial says: "There should be a more 
equitable distribution so that the 
states which pay most to the federal 
government get more in return." 

Mayor Henry W. Maier of Mil- 
waukee comments: 

"States appear to be overequal- 
ized already. Low income states al- 
ready have the advantage of lower 
wage and materials costs for given 
amounts of aid. ... To further em- 
phasize low income areas in dis- 
tributing such aids merely gives a 
double equalizing effect to aid pro- 
grams/ 1 

Addressing themselves to other 
weaknesses in the federal system, 
some officials offer an insight into 
their problems. One state legislator 
asks: 

"What happens to the federal 
money if the state chooses not to 



match the funds? If it would cut 
federal expenditures— fine. But if it 
would only result in other states 
getting more, no state can afford to 
refuse." 

The governor of an eastern state 
says: 

"One important problem is the 
seeming difficulty of federal officials 
to formulate clear programs, di- 
rectives and procedures. This makes 
it difficult for state and local offi- 
cials, as well as the public at large, 
to respond adequately to these pro- 
grams. 

"The federal government will be 
able to cope with these problems 
most effectively if it returns more 
responsibility to the states for ad- 
ministration of domestic programs. 
In view of the role of the federal 
government as a tax collector, a 
corresponding amount of tax money 
or tax capacity would also have to 
be returned to the states/* 

Return taxes to states 

On this question— whether the 
federal government should relin- 
quish certain taxes to the states in 
return for the states assuming fi- 
nancial responsibility for functions 
now federally carried out or finan- 
cially aided— the vote was two to 
one in favor. As one school board 
official puts it: 

"If the state and local govern- 
ments could be relieved of the fed- 
eral tax burden, they could do many 
of these things themselves." 

This apparently widespread de- 
sire of state and local officials to 
solve their own problems is also 
evident in their consideration of the 
growing difficulties of metropolitan 
areas. A majority— though a slight 
one— of those surveyed opposes es- 
tablishment of a federal department 
of urban affairs. Expressing his op- 
position, one state budget officer 
explains: "I doubt that municipal 
governments are as well equipped 
to resist federal encroachment as 
are state governments," 

A state legislator objects "be- 
cause the problems of this depart- 
ment can be expeditiously taken 
care of under the present setup." 

Prof. Daniel J. Elazar of the 
University of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Political Science offers this 
opinion: 

"I am opposed to the establish- 
ment of an over-all federal depart- 
ment of urban affairs, as such, 
primarily because urban affairs are 
so general in nature that they are 
not subject to meaningful concen- 
tration in a single department 

"The fact that the bulk of the 
population of the United States is 



now urban means that 'urban af- 
fairs' could easily be considered to 
include almost all federal domestic 
activities and even some which are 
classified with foreign affairs. In 
effect, then, a department of urban 
affairs would have to absorb func- 
tions now the responsibility of other 
cabinet departments and become 
nearly as big as the Department of 
Defense. 

"It would also depart from sound 
tradition in that it would not be a 
functional department. 

"Furthermore, the diversity of 
interests within such a department 
would be so disruptive that it would 
be politically and administratively 
uncontrollable" 

Doubt is expressed by some of 
the respondents, A county official 
says: "Yes and no. No, if a new 
department increases the control 
aspect and diminishes the coopera- 
tion needed with local government." 

The ease in favor is stated by 
Mayor Maier of Milwaukee: 

"A federal department of urban 
affairs can serve as a coordinating 
agency at the federal level and to 
administer programs having a pe- 
culiarly urban flavor, such as hous- 
ing, mass transit, and urban devel- 
opment." 

Opposition to a full-scale pro- 
gram of federal taxpayer support 
for the construction and mainte- 
nance of mass transportation sys- 
tems in urban areas was expressed 
by two out of three of those sur- 
veyed. A mayor explains: 

"This problem has not been prop- 
erly analyzed. Don't set up support 
till we determine need/' 

Perhaps the apparently wide- 
spread conservatism of state and 
local officials is best indicated by 
the fact that two out of three sur- 
veyed feel that government is be 
coming too centralized. Gov. Grant 
Sawyer of Nevada says: 

"I believe that the long cherished 
American ideal of decentralization 
of government, of local and regional 
officials providing the necessary 
government for the citizens of their 
area, is vital to the survival of 
A mer ica n d em ocr acy . 

"There can be no argument that 
the federal government in the last 
30 years has taken over many of 
these functions and obligations and 
has imposed federal standards, of- 
ten by tying them into grant-in-aid 
bills, upon many state and local 
activities. This development has not 
been without its compensations and 
in many fields federal agencies, 
with a higher level of administra- 
tion, more money and facilities for 
analysis and research, and a de- 
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Fleet buyers: This '64 Ford is a hot issue! 
It's solid as a certified check, quiet as a 
Swiss bank, and tough as a tax examiner. 
Your investment in a fleet of Fords pays off 

in more aeDendable trans- TRY TOTAL P FRFORMAtv 

# A 1 FOR A CHANGE! 

portation today, more TiY^\T? T\ 

dependable value at F v^Xv D 

^ Falcon • Fatrlane • Ford ■ I hundcrbird 

t'l^n/"!/^ Ill i lt>lP WINNER OF MOTOR TRENDS 

LI <±LiC""iil LHIIC* CAR OF THI YtAR AWARD 



"FOR OUR 
EMPLOYEES 
IN 25 STATES, 
BLUE CROSS 
PROVIDES 
EXCEPTIONAL 
BENEFITS." 




ROBERT c. TOWNSENO, President, Avis Rent A Car, one of the 
nation* s leading auto and track renting and leasing organizations 

"In reviewing various hospital expense programs, we gave special attention to benefits. 
Our choice of Blue Cross was inevitable. Benefits provided are in actual hospital care, 
rather than a fixed cash allowance per day. This means each employee gets benefits based 
on his illness. In effect, we get individualized benefits at group rates. With Blue Crocs we 
have protection that stays in step with hospital care costs— and a program that gets real 
enthusiasm." (Last year, over $2!/< billion in benefits went to Blue Cross members, largely 
groups. For full facts on this modern pro- 
tection, call your local Blue Cross Plan.) 



BLUE CROSS 

<&BIua Craft* Mt«J 'Vtnfctul tr%- by 
AntftfiritJi Hospital Awoewtina 




BLUE CROSS ASSOCIATION. INC , S40 NORTH LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO t). ILLINOIS 
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continued 

veloped body of expertise, ore bet- 
ter qualified to exercise functions 
once done by states and localities. 

"However, local and state initia- 
tive should not be lost T and an in- 
creased awareness of their responsi- 
bilities to solve their problems 
without recourse to Washington is 
necessary and vital to our political 
system." 

Congress ion a i review 

The problem of policing the 
growing number of federal program 
which distribute tax dollars back 
to state and local governments 
is receiving increasing attention 
from Congress and the Administra- 
tion. Democratic Sen. Edmund S. 
Musk ie of Maine, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, is pressing for passage 
of his bill to force review by plac- 
ing a five-year expiration date on 
such programs. President Johnson 
also has shown a strong interest 
in setting up a system for review. 

"The grant-in-aid has been a 
most useful instrument in further- 
ing federal -state-local collaboration/' 
Senator Muskie says. "It has been 
used to encourage state and local 
action in carrying out governmental 
functions in the national interest. 
It has been designed to meet 
emergency problems of a critical 
nature, as well as to provide for 
long-term cooperative programs. 

"Nevertheless, as all of us know, 
(here is a persistent tendency for 
such programs, once enacted^ to 
go on and on, no matter how useful 
they may be, without a meaningful 
or consistent congressional re-ex- 
amination of their effectiveness as 
instruments of intergovernmental 
cooperation, 

"The record shows that only 14 
such programs have ever been 
terminated, in spite of numerous 
efforts in Congress to terminate 
or redirect particular ones/* 

"There are two reasons for favor- 
ing periodic congressional review/* 
says John A. McMahon, secretary- 
treasurer and general counsel of 
the North Carolina Association of 
County Commissioners, one of the 
460 state, county and city officials 
and university experts survey ed. 

"First, circumstances change, and 
review is necessary to keep pro- 
grams abreast of change. Some- 
times the federal agency people 
who administer the program refuse 
to recognize the change, and their 
action should be reviewed. 
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"Second, periodic review is neces- 
sary to insure that congressional 
intent is being achieved. For 
example, in the welfare programs 
a bureaucratic superstructure of 
rule and regulation, much of which 
goes far beyond the intent of Con- 
gress, has been erected on simple 
phrases in the original law." 

In responding to the survey, the 
Virginia Commission on Constitu- 
tional Government lists five reasons 
why review of such programs is 
needed: 

"1. A program that is several 
years old might have accomplished 
its objective, and periodic con- 
gressional review would permit the 
earliest possible elimination of 
rtuch a program. 

"2. Some programs that are several 
years old may have proved ineffec- 
tive, in which case review would 
facilitate the elimination or im- 
provement of the ineffective pro- 
grams. 

"3. Some programs might have 
proved both proper and efficient, 
in which case review might reveal 
a need for expanding these pro- 
Krams. 

**4. The political makeup of Con- 
gress changes at least every two 
years, and it may well be that pro- 
grams thought proper by a Con* 
gress of a few years ago might he 
considered improper by a later Con- 
gress. In this case, review would 
allow for the adjustment of federal 
grant programs to conform with 
current ideas. We would not be 
tied to what may be outmoded and 
discredited methods of sonic past 
years. 

"5. Finally, and most important, 
we believe some of the grant pro- 
grams are not within the powers 
delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, and periodic re- 
view would permit the elimination 
of these programs.** 

John H. Huss, director of the 
Michigan Municipal League, points 
out: 

"As conditions change, some pro- 
grams may be more urgent. We 
should expect to have occasional 
ly to terminate and concentrate on 
others more urgent at the time, 
for example, in times of national 
emergency. Those programs of an 
emergency nature should not be 
permitted to continue simply be- 
cause of the difficulty of curtail- 
ment, for example, of the accelerated 
public works program. So- called 
emergency programs, like emergen- 
cy taxes, have the habit of becoming 
permanent;' END 




ROBERT C. TOWNSEND, President, Avis Rent A Car 

"OUR PEOPLE ARE ALL FOR BLUE SHIELD . . . 
THEY RECOGNIZE THE 'EXTRAS' IT GIVES. 

Blue Shield's extensive help with our surgical and medical expenses is vital But there are 
added values. There f s the comfortable feeling of having the recognized-best safeguard. 
There's the personal privacy— the handling of cases directly with patient and doctor. 
Perhaps most impressive to everyone is the fact that Blue Shield is sponsored by medical 
societies. We credit to this the unusual appreciation for people's problems and needs we've 
noted in our experience with Blue Shield/' (Nationwide, the largest . . . Blue Shield 
provides more value. Have your local Blue ni nr CUICI f| 
Shield Plan give you the many reasons,) 



£ Servtai murk* ret • by 
Xfttfanal A«ut. of Bin* 3hbld ttmju 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHlflD PLANS, 4?5 NORTH MICHIGAN. CHICAGO U, ILLINOIS 
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MAKE 
YOURSELF 
A BETTER 
MANAGER 



Here are ways you can build 
your personal skills 

Only the individual can make himself a better 
manager. 

The company and the boss can help, of course, 
with formal training programs and personal coaching. 
But in the long run all personal development is just 
that— personal. 

The manager should use his capabilities lo make 
a success of training he has been given and to develop 
the attitudes and experience that must be truly self- 
developed because they cannot be taught 

It is useful, then, to look at some of the things the 
individual executive can do if he wants to become 




a better manager. These 4 steps involve him, his at- 
titudes, his actions. He won't need anyone else's 
approval or cooperation to put them into practice, 
and the only person he needs to share them with is 
always available. 

One of the most common misconceptions about 
being an executive is that there is some mystical pat- 
tern or mold into which the aspiring manager should 
cast himself. 

This is certainly the first attitude you should dis- 
card. 

You cannot make the most of your own inborn 
talents if you try to develop along the lines of any 
ideal pattern of personality characteristics. There are 
no set patterns for success. 

Consider the most common example of regimented 
personalities: the military. Certainly if any group 
has an image of inflexible sameness, it is a military 
organization. 

Yet in "The Professional Soldier/ 1 Morris Jano- 
witz points out that most distinguished commanders 
were men who deviated from the image. 

General Douglas MacArthur, for example, is cited 
as having had a "career based on a flouting of au- 
thority." And the description by Marquis Childs of 
Dwight Eisenhower may come as a shock. As a West 
Point cadet, according to Mr. Childs, "Eisenhower 
was a roughneck. He broke the rules just as often 
as he dared. Law-abiding classmates were shocked at 
his daring. . , . His conduct was that of the tough 
boy from the wrong side of the tracks defying I In- 
code, and yet managing l>y his resourcefulness !<> 
live with it." 

Certainly if such individualists can succeed in a 
military organization, individualists should also do 
well in even the most image-conscious business enter- 
prise. 

One industrialist who expressed himself on this 
[>oint is Alfred C. Fuller, founder of the Fuller Brush 
Company. "Of the firs! 200 men who achieved execu- 
tive position in the Fuller Brush Company." he re- 
lates, "only three had previously earned as much as 
$50 a week in other employment. They were, without 
exception, little men of no previous attainment, or 
inadequate background, and almost no training for 
their jobs. Neither they nor I could 'think big*; we 
just knew how to work hard." 

The late Moorhead Wright, of the General Klectric 
Company, not only supported the feeling that the 
best service a company can give its managers is to 
allow them to be their own men, but also raised 
some interesting questions regarding theoretical 
images for managers: 

44 If you are going to work toward any sort of ideal 
personality pattern," he asked, "what, in the face 
of such a pattern, are you going to say to the man- 
agers now in place? Shall we say that they must con- 
form to this ideal pattern or be fired? 

"How," he continued, "dc we account for the fact 
that we now have some managers -good managers 
who are tough and rugged personalities, others who 
are quiet and thoughtful men, others who are ag- 
gressive-salesman types, and others just as widely 
assorted? 

"The truth is," he concluded, "there just isn't any 
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Disregard pattern 



base for future growth, you probably won't pros- 
per if the work that is assigned to you isn't being 
done. 

But opportunities to take on new responsibilities 
and gain the experience that comes from solving 
problems are all around any manager. They exist in 
the improved utilization of people; better control of 
dollars; more efficient and effective use of time; maxi- 
mum utilization of company facilities. Few com- 
panies, or even divisions, departments, or sections of 
companies, can claim that they are doing the best 
that can be expected in all of these areas, and anyone 
looking for opportunities will find plenty of them 



standard pattern of personality traits that makes a 
pood manager." * 

Get experience where you are 

General Electric interviewed 300 men with man- 
agerial responsibilities. An outside research group 
was used and individuals were guaranteed anonymity 

Asked, "What do you consider the thing that was 
most important in your development?" 90 per cent 
of the managers replied that it was their day-to-day 
work. Only 10 per cent ascribed major importance 
to educational background, special courses, job ro 
tation. 

The oustanding factors were the manner in which 
the man himself was managed in his daily work, the 
climate in which he worked, and his relationships 
with others— particularly his immediate superiors. 

One executive, commenting on his experience as 
preparation for the work he is now doing in the 
aerospace industry, states the case this way: 

"Experience is not .always a good teacher, nor is 
past experience necessarily and universally relevant 
to the future. On the other hand, it would indeed be 
strange if, after two decades of studies, experiments, 
and participation with the military in design, test, 
evaluation, and use of equipment in the air as well as 
on the ground, in observations on the use* of this 
equipment in the field, under a full spectrum of con^ 
ditions from primitive to plush— if at the end of all 
this I didn't have some firmly held views on what 
kind of developments are likely to succeed, what kind 
of developments are likely to fail, and why." 

One thing to watch for in going after new experi- 
ence in your present job is to make sure your as 
signed work is being done first. Many eager junior 
executives realize that even limited management au- 
thority brings opportunities to develop themselves 
through different experiences, but they then make 
the mistake of working so hard to broaden their hori- 
zons that they forget to cover the daily bases they 
are paid to cover. While your present job offer- a 



Help your people grow 

Henry Kaiser says t "I make progress by having 
people around me who are smarter than I am— and 
listening to them. And I assume that everyone is 
smarter about something than I am." 

You can become a better manager if you develop 
others to help you. 

Determine the best qualities of each of your people, 
and then give them the opportunities to maximize 
those qualities for the benefit of the company. This 
requires an awareness by the executive of the poten- 
tial that lies within every man to develop new 
capabilities when the climate is right. 

No executive should limit anyone's opportunities 
for growth by arbitrarily deciding that this man or 
that man has the capacity to grow, while someone 
else does not. All men have the capacity to grow to 
some degree if encouraged to develop those qualities 
in which they are initially strong. The development 
policy should be one of individual attention and en- 
couragement, rather than crystal-ball selection and 
limitation. 

One company lhat makes a deliberate policy <if al 
lowing its people to maximize whatever potentials 
they may have as individuals is Aerojet- General Cor- 
poration. Although called highly unorthodox for its 
organization and operating methods, the company 
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has achieved startling successes in the highly com- 
petitive aerospace industry by following such far-out 
procedures as allowing the scientists who develop 
new devices to trot them out and attempt to sell 
them to prospective customers. So far the policy has 
paid off with more successes than failures, and has 
come to be the way things are done throughout the 
company. 

Aim for professionalism 

"I like pros," one manager emphasizes. "I like to 
listen to them; watch them in action; work with 
them; know I have one on the job when there is a ma 
jor commitment to be met I don't care how snob 
bish it sounds, I always prefer to deal with a pro." 

Being a professional in a job is more than just do- 
ing what you are paid to do. Professionalism is more 
a matter of the attitudes that manifest themselves in 
a man's general approach to his work. 

One such characteristic is often a man s willingness 
to stick his neck out either before or to a greater 
degree than his colleagues when a new proposition is 
presented. 

Another characteristic of the pro is his complete 
mastery of the job, no matter how complex the prob- 
lems. 

Still another easily observed quality in the real 
professional is his personal sense of responsibility. 
He seldom waits for problems to come to him. He 
goes looking for them, and w r hen he finds one he can 
get his teeth into, he makes it his own personal prob- 
lem and doesn't quit until that problem has been 
licked, 

Frank Fischer, of Cresap. McCormick and Paget, 
cites the opposite of this attitude as the symptom of 
a stale climate in a company. In the stale climate, 




he says, executives tend to be acquiescent— they don't 
develop strong feelings about anything and never 
bother to disagree over issues. 

Such men, he (joints out, lend to play fol!ow-the- 
leader; they lack a feeling of urgency and therefore 
tend to postpone decisions. This, Mr. Fischer indi- 
cates, is when a business begins to run down. 

Guard your moral values 

Few men in any field ever reach the top without 
.1 strong sense of morality. 

The occasional man who does gain a position of 
prestige or power without an honest character will 
eventually be uncovered. 

Power or authority demands integrity of the high- 
est type, for without it a man will sooner or later 
give in to the temptation to abuse his authority. Even 
in lesser positions, a strong and sincere sense of mor- 
al ity is a requisite for winning and holding the re- 
spect and confidence of others in the face of the 
everyday temptations to deal and contrive rather than 
to think and plan. 

A man cannot be a little bit dishonest in business. 
He is either honest or he is not; he either has integ- 
rity or he does not. He doesn't need to be a psalm- 
singer to be a moralist. As a matter of fact, unless he 
does have true and deep religious convictions, to 
adopt a superreligious pose merely for the sake of ap- 
pearances would indicate a lack of integrity. 

The practice of honesty has, in most industries, 
become a way of life. 

Corporate reputations for honesty often pay off in 
dramatic ways. Donald Douglas built such a reputa- 
tion for his aircraft company and worked to preserve 
it. At the time Douglas was competing against Boeing 
to sell Eastern Airlines its first big jets, Eddie Rick- 
cnbackcr. who headed Eastern, is said to have told 
Mr. Douglas that his specifications and offers for the 
DC -8 were close to Boeing on everything but the 
noise suppression. 

He then gave Mr. Douglas one last chance to out- 
promise Boeing on this feature. 

After consulting his engineers, Mr. Douglas re- 
ported back that he did not feel he could make the 
promise, 

Mr. Rieken backer is said to have replied: "I know 
you can't. I wanted to see if you were still honest. 
You just got yourself an order for one hundred and 
sixty-five million dollars. Now go home and silence 
those damn jets!" 

It is apparent that individual improvement must 
be largely an individual matter. While education can 
do much to advance an executive's personal develop- 
ment, only the executive himself can supply or de- 
velop the inner qualities that transcend methods, 
techniques, procedures and systems. 

You start where you are with what you have and 
build on it. Only you can make yourself a better 
manager. —Joseph a mason 

REPRINTS of "Make Yourself a Better Manager 
may be obtained for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100 or 
$90 per 1000 postpaid from, Nations Business. 1615 
H St., N. W.. Washington />. ( 20006, Please en- 
close remittance with order. 
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(A 12" by 18" portfolio of mar 
keting maps of the 21 leading 
metropolitan areas, showing the 
additional sales potential of the 
areas bordering them, has been 
compiled by Nation's Business. 
For a copy of "Sales Opportune 
ties in Peripheral Markets." write 
Herman C. Sturm. Director of 
Advertising. Nation's Business ) 
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If you sell to business, you strive for comprehensive coverage 
of your metropolitan markets. Branches, dealerships, ware- 
houses, home-office sales executives, all combine to assure 
intensive cultivation. Important as these major areas are, 
NATION'S BUSINESS interviews in the field with branch and 
dealer sales executives reveal a growing awareness of new 
sales opportunities in "peripheral markets/' These are bus- 
tling counties bordering on standard metropolitan areas into 
which industry has diversified, where new and expanding 
companies find growing room. Your advertising to business 
ought to be able to reach into the peripheral markets. In 
NATION'S BUSINESS, it can. With more than 750,000 read 
ers. NATION'S BUSINESS (alone among management maga- 
zines) has the scope of coverage necessary toassure adequate 
sales support in the city limits plus an exclusive selective 
penetration of the booming peripheral markets, uncovering 
new prospects, developing leads from companies not sold 
before , . . supporting your field sales organization. 
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Key senator 
tells why ARA 
won't work 

Head of Senate Banking Committee calls 
Administration action wrong approach 




President Johnson's attempts 
to expand the activities of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration face 
stiff opposition from a key senator 
The nationwide operations of 
ARA are already beyond effective 
congressional control, according to 
Virginia Democrat A. Willis Robert- 
son, chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, which 
has jurisdiction over the program 
to subsidize industry in depressed 
areas. 

Existing machinery for routine 
scrutiny of government programs 
simply lacks the resources to 
measure performance against the 
promises of the agency, he says, 
making it im possible to determine 
whether ARA helps create jobs as 
it claims. 

In this interview, Senator Robert 
son tells how his initial misgivings 
about the program have been borne 
out during the agency's two years 
of operations, and urges that a 
special investigation be undertaken 
if the program is to be expanded. 

Sen, Robertson t why have you con- 
sistently opposed the Area Rede- 
velopment Act? 

From the beginning I thought it 
was a wrong approach at the wrong 
time. 

The bill was aimed, for example. 
ni uneniplovmenl in (he coal fh M 
of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. Yet we know that when 
John L. Lewis got the wages of 
miners up to $22.50 a day, he priced 
about half of his workers out of the 
market. This bill was supposed to 
put them back to work, and didn't 
do it. 

The fundamental principle of the 
bill was that, if the government 
would lend at a subsidized rate, it 
could expand industry in depressed 
areas. L predicted that wouldn't 
work. I felt we should proceed on 
the assumption that business can 
be attracted by high-profii op- 
portunities. 

Are you still of this opinion? 

I certainly am. I can't see any 
tangible results that would justify 
the expenditures that are proposed. 

I will give you an illustration. In 
the coal fields of southwest Virginia, 
where unemployment ran 15 per 
cent, or three times the national 
average, they set up a program 
to train sewing machine workers 
Well, there were no suitable facto- 
ries there, and they trained mostly 
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women, who had to go somewhere 
else to get a job. 

Mas there been unusual pressure to 
continue the national program? 

I couldn't really say that. The 
main reason advanced by the ad- 
vocates was that it hadn't been fully 
tried: "Let's give il a better chance." 

But I don't think it has justified 
itself. 

We still have unemployment, al- 
though, of course, in the past two 
years a great many were employed 
that weren't employed before. Even 
in the most acute areas, there has 
been some relief. 

Another thing, we found that the 
figures on unemployment were not 
too accurate, if you examine ail the 
parts. They include 16 and 17 year- 
old boys who dropped out of school, 
who never had worked, and never 
wanted work, Thev just wanted to 
loaf. 

Women who never had worked 
full time were listed as unemployed. 
That's not a realistic statistic. When 
you eliminate those that shouldn't 
be included, the figures while 
higher than you would want— are 
not as discouraging as some would 
think. 

What causes an area to go into an 
economic decline? 

I think that the unreasonable 
control of wages and working con- 
ditions by union labor is a great 
threat to some sections where in- 
dustries don't have enough money 
to put into automation to offset the 
high cost of production. These areas 
will be squeezed out of the market. 

Then you have the question of 
taxation. The corporate tax now is 
52 per cent, so the corporation has 
only 48 per cent left Then the 
stockholder can be nicked again on 
what he gets, up to 91 per cent. 
Well, that doesn't leave much for 
investment. That's an invitation for 
programs like this. 

Would you characterize the situation 
as government giving with one hand 
and taking with the other? 

Well, to some extent that would 
be true. The ARA is competition 
on the one hand and taxation is a 
penalty on private enterprise on the 
other. 

And laws that are very favorable 
to organized labor are a further 
handicap. 

We have grown to our present 
strength under a system of private 
enterprise and we have outproduced 
any nation in the world under this 
system. So the faster we get away 
from our present system of private 
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produces heat instantly . . . 
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A MailOpener 

can help your office 
get started earlier— 



Ever check the time lag 

in your office in the 
morning? When people 
arrive, and when they 
start to work? In most 
offices nothing much 
happens until incoming 
mail is distributed. 
A Pitney-Bowes MailOpener can add 
impetus to the business day of every- 
body in your office! 

h opens mail faster than anybody 
can by hand. Snips a hairline edge off 
an envelope quickly and neatly, but 
leaves the contents intact* Won't balk 
at big envelopes, or heavy stock. Can 
be used by anybody. 

Three models to meet your needs: 
the electric LA has automatic feed, 
high speed, big capacity for letters. 
The electric LE (shown here) opens 
large and assorted envelopes singly, 




as fast as you can feed them. The 
hand-operated LH, for the secretary 
or the small office. Ask any Pitney- 
Bowes office to show you any model, 
or all three! 

FREE: Send jot toftifi which tells the 
advantages of the MaiiOpetter, plus handy 
chart of latent postal rates. 

»|| Pitney-Bowes 

W mailOpeners 

PrrNEY-BowBS, Inc. 

1 35 1 Walnut Street. Stamford, Conn 06904 
« , , vr initiator of the post axe meter . . * 
t70 office* in VS. and Canada. 
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ARA WONT WORK 

continued 



No business can escape change This is a well known 
fact New products, new legislation, new techniques, 
new faces, new customs— all of these and more 
affect the course of business and the professions. 

To be successful, a business man must thrive on 
change. Perhaps his biggest problem is how to keep 
up with the new developments in his field. For never 
in the history of man has scientific and technical 
knowledge been increasing at a faster rate than 
it is today. 

What is true of the individual is true of his com- 
munity. It, too, must be able to look ahead, to meet 
i he changes that must be faced and to turn new 
developments into jobs and a better tomorrow. 
Like business, no community can escape change 

Fortunately, your chamber of commerce has 
accepted the responsibility for this looking ahead - 
for being the eyes and ears of your community 
What it sees and hears— and the course it charts- 
depends on you. For the chamber's role is to work 
through its members by organizing their ideas and 
putting them lo work for the good of all. 



Speafcmg lo/ four IocjJ Cbamb*' of Commerce 



enterprise, and the more we go 
toward socialism, the faster we will 
approach the condition of bank 
ruptcy that now confronts a nation 
like Brazil 

How far do you feel that ARA would 
go if it got the chance? 

My grandfather used to say the 
tendency of everything is to be more 
so. I have never known a new 
agency that didn't try to expand 
its operations, to become more im- 
portant, and to continue itself and 
to increase its compensation by 
saying, "Look at the number of peo- 
ple under us and how much we 
are doing." 

I think that the political cam- 
paign this year is going to produce 
a check on these agencies that are 
headed in the direction of socialism 
I believe that, unless the taxpayers 
of this nation are less concerned 
about their own future than I feel 
they are. we are going to have some 
changes after next November. 

Do you feel there should be a more 
extensive congressional investigation 
of ARA? 

We don't have the staff on the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
to go into a full study. It would 
take 25 men working two or three 
months to find out all the details 
of what this agency has done in 
every stale of I he union. 

We would need $25,000 to em- 
ploy a technical staff to make a 
study of that kind and we don't 
have it. 

But if this is going to be ex- 
panded, I think Congress would 
be well advised to appropriate the 
necessary funds to find out just 
what is being done. 

You are not going to get agencies, 
a bureaucracy of this kind, to come 
in and say. "Gentlemen, we wasted 
a lot of your money, but we want 
more money, and we want to stay 
in office." 

If ARA is not the answer to the un- 
employment problem, what is? 

The tax cut will help. Making 
labor unions subject to the antitrust 
laws, so their programs can't go be- 
yond the legitimate functions of 
wages and working conditions — 
that would help. 

A little more encouragement to 
business, and less threat of prose- 
cution if you happen to make a 
profit, would go far in solving legiti- 
mate unemployment. END 
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WE'LL SEE YOUR WARRANTY AMD RAISE YOU 20.000 MILES 1 



A warranty in the truck industry is not 
unique to Dodge. Any make truckyou buy 
will carry one sort or another. But not one 
other maker will give you the extensive 
coverage on a truck's vital moving parts 
you will get with Dodge's engine and 
drive train warranty. 

The warranty coverage* on these Dodge 
truck parts is for five years or 50,000 

*Chrytl*r Corporation warrant* lor S ytara or 34,006 mllaa 

Mo'ttro Corporation Aulhon/uO Dualer"* plncool builniw!;, paw 
housing, torque converter, fi am mission ().«.» ctld and Internal 
differential*, and <Jrlvrf wheal boarlftflB of tt» n«w Oodpn True* 



miles. Other makes stop at 24 months 
or 24,000 miles. So in mileage alone, 
these Dodge truck parts are 26,000 up 
on the competition. 

But that isn't all. If you buy a Dodge 
gasoline-powered high-tonnage truck 
(model C800 or larger), the warranty 
coverage 4 * is extended to five years or 
100,000 miles on the engine and its 



internal parts. That's something else. 

We believe this is the best warranty pro- 
tection of its kind offered on any American 
truck. Talk to your dependable Dodge 
truck dealer. Ask about this warranty* 
About his prices. About his liberal new 
finance plan. And about how easy it will 
be to put a Job-Rated Dodge truck to 
work saving money for you. 



service* trursl be par Formed more often when r*n«5naoTy reftulrs 
of the required snrvke. and request the dealer to CdrlHy (I) reca 
"Chryalet Corporations warranty on qaaohne angina* of MM. MO 

'•pairing or replacing pert* detective in matron Is and workman ship al 
or tERD hours ol «p«f rtllon, 60% up to 75.000 mHen or J250 horns ot opei 
the angma block, hood and all internal parts). Intake and e«hau 
service* required nra performed and certified as apeclfted abcrva, 



1KB hour* of ooe* .it I on. whichever coma* jtrft. against defects in materials and worVmanshtp and will replace or repair al a Cbryiter 
ia and ParWm dieael angina* {|,e,, biotb, heed and internal parti), intoke manifold, water pump, liywneel,, Uywhr.ai homing* clutch 
irt», exduding menuaJ dutch), transfer ease and aJi lnl«maf part*, drive snatts, center bearings, universal lolnis. driving eiie* and 
) the angina oil changed and universal 
i to w 
edf>. 
Every G manUls Iheow 
■ j! h . ntence nnd fiii th» Uuc* J ■ than currenl ml mage. 

■Ml UN series Dodge Trucks 1% tor & years, 100,000 miles or 3000 hours of operation, whichever comrts (bat, and provide* for 
a charga for parts and. altar 50,000 miioi or 1500 hour i ol operation, at a prorated labor chaiga based on 7b% up to 60,000 ml las 
itlon, and 75% up to 100,000 mite* or 3300 hoursot operation, in each instance «hich«v«i come* llrst. This specie* win tmnU covers 
I manilolds, timing (jeers, water pump, flywheel, llywhaol housing and dutch housing, provided Ihe engine meJn(ormnce 
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School gains prove 
no aid needed 

New facts are coming to light 
about educational achievement 



Employes you hire in years 
ahead are sure to be better trained 
and educated than ever before. 

The future results of America's 
vast educational effort are reflected 
in facts about education just com- 
ing to light. 

The situation is this: 

► A total of 47 million youngsters 
are enrolled in primary and secon- 
dary schools. Enrollment is up 
more than a million from the last 
sc hool year. 

► Another 4.4 million are enrolled 
in colleges and universities. Before 
the year is out, others will enroll 
and the total will rise to 4.8 million. 

The enrollment explosion in our 
schools obscures the fact that qual- 
ity of education, as well as quan- 
tity, is also rising rapidly. 

The youngsters in school now are 
being taught by better- trained 
teachers using better methods and 
equipment than ever before. 

At the end of World War II, for 
example, only 15 states required a 
college degree for beginning ele- 
mentary teachers. Forty-four states 
now require a college degree. Others 
have set deadlines for meeting the 
standard of a four-year college 
degree. 

In the first year after the war 
ended, less than half of the elemen- 
tary teachers in the country had a 
college education. Now more than 
three quarters have college degrees. 

Ninety-eight per cent of our high 
school teachers have a four-year 
college teaching degree and a 
quarter of them have a master's 
degree. 

Education standards and achieve- 
ment vary across the nation, yet 
the average teacher in America to- 
day has aJmost 17 years of educa- 
tional training. That means almost 



one full year beyond the basic col- 
lege degree. 

For all people in the United 
States, from common laborers to 
executives, the average is just short 
of 11 years of formal education. 
This national average is rising 
rapidly. Although the number of 
youngsters dropping out of school 
continues to be a problem, con- 
siderable progress is being made. 
For some school systems the drop- 
out rate this year is expected to be 
at the almost- unimprovable mini- 
mum, which is to say that no more 
than one or two pupils out of 100 
will fail to finish high school. 

One factor in the high marks 
being chalked up in educational 
achievement can be traced to teach- 
ers 1 pay. The average salary now 
exceeds $5,700 a year. It was slight- 
ly above $2,000 in 1946. 

Good school systems are improv- 



ing in other ways as well, reflecting 
both the higher qualifications of 
teachers and the higher pay they 
receive. Improvement, for example, 
is shown in student guidance, as 
well as laboratory teaching of sci- 
ence, foreign languages, and the 
arts. 

The number of teachers is in- 
creasing faster than the number of 
students. The pupil-teacher ratio 
has dropped from 28 to one to ap- 
proximately 25 to one. This, in- 
cidentally, marks the achievement of 
one of the goals of the American 
educational system. 

This school year, there are some 
139,000 newly graduated teachers 
in classrooms for the first time. The 
figure compares with 41,000 gradu- 
ated in 1946. The number next year 
will surely exceed 140,000. 

The dollars spent on education 
also are increasing. There has been 
a tripling since World War II of 
the percentage of our national in- 
come that goes into education. 

In 1945, for example, Americans 
spent 2.3 per cent of the national 
income for education. Now it 
amounts to seven per cent. 

In dollars, this represents a jump 
in annual expenditures from $4.2 
billion to an estimate of $36 billion 
that will be spent this year. 

From these achievements two 
things are clear: 

1. Americans, without federal inter- 
vention, are not only willing but 
eager to provide well for the educa- 
tion of their children. 

2. The employes you hire in the 
years ahead will be the best trained 
and educated youVe ever seen. END 
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First building of a proposed complete shopping center is Bonady Brothers Foodland Market at Bath, New York. The sidewalf 
panels are prepainted Armco STEELOX and the roof is Aluminiied STEELOX, Armco Dealer; Bath Steel Construction & Supply Co. 




Grotewold Chevrolet, Le Mars, Iowa, Armco Deafer: Wiltgen Steel Building Sales, Le Mars. 



Here are buildings you can enlarge later... at low cost 



What will you do when you outgrow your present building facili- 
ties? If yours is an Armco Steel Building, your problem is simple 
because you can unbolt wall panels, add more STEELOX® Panels 
and then re-install the old panels in the new section. With STEELOX 
Walls you can readily widen or lengthen your building or change 
the arrangement of doors, windows and partitions. 

Made of pre-engineered, mass-produced parts, Armco Steel Build- 
ings can be highly individualized by your Architect to fit your re- 
quirements. You get the benefits of earlier occupancy because of 
simple, fast construction. 

Factory-applied colors of baked-on, acrylic-base enamels give 
long-lasting beauty to the unique interlocking panels. 

Under one contract you can get the following services from your 
local Armco Dealer: assistance in planning and financing; site and 
foundation preparation; building erection and interior finishing. 

Get the facts by using the coupon or telephoning. Metal Products 
Division, Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 



Metal Product! Division, Armco Steel Corporation 
Department M-&B4, P. O. Box BOO, 
Middletown, Ohio 45042 

Please send me facts about an Armco Building for 



the following use:. 



TELEPHONE NUMBER 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 

V 



NEW TAX LAW 

continued from page 39 

ask us, "Why can't you do a better 
job in simplifying tax forms?" We 
certainly spend a lot of time on 
this, and I think we have made 
great improvement. But the tax 
form merely reflects the tax law. If 
the law has a new complex provi- 
sion in it, we have to work it into 
the form itself. Until we have a sim- 
ple law we'll not be able to have a 
truly simple tax return. 

What particular information programs 
do you have in mind that would affect 
business directly? 

Well, over the last few years we 
have met frequently with many in- 
dustries and asked them to present 
their views on tax matters affecting 
them. 

For example, we met with partic- 
ular industries to discuss their par- 
ticular problems when we were 
considering the new depreciation 
reform. Then, while preparing the 
new expense account regulations, 
we talked informally with lawyers, 
accountants and businessmen— cor- 
porate executives, controllers, treas- 
urers. 

We wanted to find out, before we 
even drafted tentative regulations, 
what they were doing in everyday 
practice and what their suggestions 
would be. All this helped to attain 
reasonable and balanced results. 

I hope to do more of the same 
thing under the new statute, as we 
promulgate regulations. We expect 
not only to release newly proposed 
regulations under the new tax law 
and have public hearings when they 
are requested, but to increase the 
informal contacts— including partic- 
ipation in industry meetings and 
tax conferences. 

You will increasingly call on business 
then to advise you in setting up new 
tax regulations? 

Very definitely. I would like to 
have an open-door policy for any 
particular industry to contact us as 
soon as they are ready, to submit 
suggestions, and to suggest an 
agenda for a conference. I think our 
past contacts have paid dividends, 
and the informal give-and-take ap- 
proach is consistent with the tradi- 
tions of our tax system. It is 
something I favor very much. 

□o you think under the new law the 
tax form will be less complicated or 
more complicated? 

There will be a number of com- 
plications. But I can think of one 



provision that may be greatly sim- 
plified. It pertains to the investment 
credit. The change will permit indi- 
viduals to take the tax credit on 
certain capital investments without 
having to reduce the book value of 
the investment as the law now re- 
quires. The new law would permit 
taking full depreciation on these in- 
vestments. Many business groups 
contacted us about this, and the 
new change would be a great sim- 
plification. 

Beyond that, I don't know whether 
you can call the pending statute a 
simplification law. We certainly rec- 
ognize that broad simplification 
would be possible only if special 
provisions and special deductions 
were eliminated from the law, and 
more and more taxable income was 
treated alike. 

Until Congress decides that the 
time is ripe for such basic reform— 
which could be coupled with further 
reduction of rates— we will still have 
these complexities. But certainly the 
tax leaders of Congress ( 'ongress- 
man Wilbur Mills, Senator Harry 
Byrd— are fully conversant with this 
approach. Many of them hold this 
up as a long-range goal. 

Despite the difficulty of passing 
such sweeping legislation, I am still 
optimistic for the future. 

Present withholding of individual in- 
come taxes is at a higher rate than 
the new law would provide. With new 
lower rates, how would refunds be 
handled? 

We are geared to handle the ret- 
roactivity problem. As soon as the 
bill is signed by the President and 
becomes law, we would institute 
the new withholding rate set forth 
in the statute. This could permit a 
balancing out by the end of the 
year. 

Do you have any plans to renew the 
recommendations for legislation which 
would require withholding of taxes on 
dividend and interest income? 

As you know legislative recom- 
mendations come from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, We, of course, 
advise him on administrative prob- 
lems. As far as I know, the Admin- 
istration has no intention to renew 
the withholding proposal. 

Congress passed an information- 
reporting system which is being 
implemented right now. Corpora 
tions and banks have cooperated 
splendidly in assembling account 
numbers for stockholders and de- 
positors. Early in 1964 they will re- 
port to us the dividends and inter- 
est they paid in 1963 to each of 
these accounts. We appreciate this. 



and we want to give this system 
an opportunity to prove itself be- 
fore any further legislation is re- 
quested. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is required to report back to 
Congress on its effectiveness. 

We are also moving along rapidly 
on automatic data processing and 
are putting this new information on 
high-speed electronic tape. This will 
help immeasurably in making in- 
formation-reporting effective. 

Oo you have any bugs in your data 
processing system? 

Oh, yes. With any new installa- 
tion there are bound to be bugs, but 
the gratifying thing is that, by 
working around the clock, we have 
been able to solve these problems. 

We now have the tax records of 
50 per cent of the business com- 
munity on electronic tape. The data 
are being used at our National 
Computer Center in Martinsburg, 
W. Va, We know that the computers 
can do what we hoped they would 
do. 

We will also have a file of in- 
dividual taxpayers for the entire 
country developed this year. This 
National Identity File will permit 
us to match informational docu- 
ments against all the individual re- 
turns of taxpayers of America. 

But this ADP system is an enor- 
mous undertaking. It will put some 
78 million taxpayer accounts on 
high speed tape at one central lo- 
cation. When you realize that our 
new equipment can match ten-digit 
numbers at the speed of 125,000 a 
second, you begin to see the enor- 
mous capabilities that this is pre- 
senting to us. 

Taxpayers, too, will get many 
benefits from it: speedier refunds, 
more rapid handling of all their tax 
records, fewer contacts on informa- 
tion stored in the memory of the 
machines, the assurance that we are 
going to start closing the remaining 
tax gap that we have, and the fact 
that we will credit to individual ac- 
counts any refunds or credits they 
may have overlooked. 

How big is the gap in taxes not col- 
lected? 

We collected, last year, about 
$105 billion. Treasury estimates 
that there is another $5 billion thai 
should be collected. A good part of 
this is oversight, or honest error. 
Some is due to evasion of tax. 
With automation bringing all Lax 
records together, we think we have 
the strongest instrument we've ever 
had for closing this gap. 

You said a moment ago, Mr, Com* 

(continued on fxige 94 t 
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28 STOCKS 

LIKELY TO SPLIT 



THE NUMBER OF SHARES HELD COULD DOUBLE.. OR 
TRIPLE... PRICES OFTEN INCREASE, TOO! 



Stock-splitting cuts a stock's share to a more 
attractive buying level. Demand for the stock 
is likely to go up. And often, prices and divi- 
dends go up, too. That's why many investors 
like to know, in advance, which stocks are 
going to split- To help our client-subscribers, 
we've compiled a list of companies which are 
expected to exchange 2, 3 or 4 shares of new 
stock for one of the old. 

28 Leading Stock-Split Candidates 

Dow Theory Forecasts will be happy to send you this list of 28 
stocks which are leading candidates for a split plus a 4 week 
trial subscription to our Investment Service. Your only cost is 
one dollar to help cover the postage and handling charges for 
the four weekly reports you will receive. (And we will even re- 
fund your dollar if you are not completely pleased). You will 
have at hand the information which may help you enjoy real 
growth and profits in the months to 



THE DOW THEORY FORECAST 

"**8r financial ad Visor y sexvic £S 
The famous Dow Theorv „*„j t 
for more than 60 years' To JV"^ 
"Whet turns ha, 02 predlct 

signaling mat Th anl? ^ aCCUrate ** 

And sin™ Zx ,T S this Period. 

Forecast? Sefufce if stt ^ **5 

Bribers have recent , S5*$ 

motion. In fec?fo/S/ ltefly 

have been to^JT* die ^ 

Mnes of i&mfiS* #** of the de- 

notice of devefoninl hnH ' f y ttWe ««"« 
W 1958-59 % 6 l n m °/ ketS in 19 ™> 
"ere able to capitalZ , W62 - 63 ** 
on these impor Z T^J **** 



MAIL POSTPAID REPLY CARD TODAY for all this valuable information 



Your dol/ar brings all this included in the weekly reports, 
which you will receive for the next four weeks. You will get 
all this investment guidance (not every one is covered 
each week). 

1. THE STOCK SERVICES DIGEST — a weekly consensus 
of what 17 other leading investment services are rec- 
ommending* 

I WEEKLY STOCK MARKET COMMENTARY — and what 
action we recommend each week with regard to the 
market. 

3. MODEL STOCK PORTFOLIOS — four suggested portfolios 
based on total investments of $1,000; $5,000; $10,000; 
and $25,000. 

4. MASTER LIST OF INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE 
STOCKS — key lists lor both the conservative and 
more speculative investors. 



5. LOW PRICED LIST — sent once a month with special 
recommendations for action. 

6. GROWTH STOCK RECOMMENDATIONS — a careful study 
of stocks that show exceptional "growth" possibilities. 

7. OVER-THE-COUNTER LIST — many lesser-known stocks 
sold "over the counter" present unusual opportunities 
to the investor. 

8. CURRENT BUSINESS OUTLOOK — a regular look at 
current trends in business, industry and commerce and 
how they may affect the market. 

3, INDUSTRY SURVEYS — certain industries that appear 
to have outstanding potential, 

10L GROUP STUDIES OF 51 INDUSTRIES AND 4*7 STOCKS, 

11. 26 "INCOME" STOCKS FOR INVESTORS WISHING 
STEADY DIVIDENDS, 



DOW THEORY FORECASTS, INC, 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 



NEW TAX LAW 

continued 

miss toner, that the tax records of 50 
per cent of the business community 
are on tape. What exactly does this 
mean? 

It means that employers filing in- 
come tax returns— or employment, 
unemployment, or excise tax returns 

will be identified and placed on 
a magnetic tape master file. In ad- 
dition we will have the full tax 
information from their returns as- 
sociated with their names and ac- 
count numbers. We will add to this 
file from year to year, with a plan 
to have at least a three-year run- 
ning record of all business taxpayers 
on this master file. This mass in- 
formation is being stored in the 
computers, and is retrievable at 
extraordinary speeds for all phases 
of tax administration. 

By January 1, 196o, 100 per cent 
of the business community's tax 
records will be on tape. We will 
then have seven regional service 
centers operating nationwide under 
ADP— automatic data processing. 

To close this $5 billion gap will you 
use other techniques in addition to 
data processing? 

Yes. Machines only identify po- 
tential errors. They do not audit 
returns and they do not collect 
taxes. They can do some prelim 
inary audit checking and mathe- 
matical verification. They can reveal 
unusual items as compared with in- 
dustry averages. They can cross- 
check Lax returns and information 
returns on dividends, interest, sal- 
ary, rents, royalties, and the like. 

But they can't substitute for the 
individual examination by revenue 
agents or for the activity of collec- 
tion officers on delinquent accounts. 

We hope to continue a full and 
balanced program of tax examina- 
tions and other enforcement efforts, 
and are trying to improve our tech- 
niques. We have just completed new 
tax audit guidelines which distill the 
best of our experience over the past 
50 years. This is heing placed in 
the hands of every one of our rev- 
enue agents. 

Is this an attempt to get more na- 
tional uniformity in auditing? 

It is trying to do two things. 

One, uniformity; two, to develop 
what has been referred to as a qual- 
ity type of audit where it is ap- 
propriate. Revenue agents are, in 
essence, trying to determine whether 
or not a proper tax determination 
has been made on the return, so 



their procedures are somewhat dit- 
ferent from those of a CPA. 

We hav moved away from merely 
examining returns which are deemed 
likely to produce additional rev* 
enue quickly. We are examining 
abuse areas, and are selecting re- 
turns in c^very category of taxpay- 
ers. We feel that, as we fortify 
confidence that the tax law is being 
enforced across the board, we will 
have better compliance nationwide. 

As it stands now, every taxpayer does 
not have an equal chance of being 
checked or audited, does he? 

That's true. 

Is this the eventual aim? 

Today we classify returns by type 
of business and size of income. Ev- 
ery return is actually handled by 
somebody, and from these returns 
we select those which we think seem 
to merit examination Some show 
obvious discrepancies; some indi- 
cate questionable items; others are 



Sales strategy for '64 
is outlined by managers 
of major firms in article 
beginning on page 33 



inconsistent with informational doc- 
uments on hand. 

In certain categories we examine 
1 0() per cent of the returns, some 
90, others 80; still others, only a 
small per cent We vary this pat- 
tern from year to year. We try to 
examine different industries, differ- 
ent occupations. But some returns 
are selected at random. There will 
always be variations in the chances 
of being audited. 

What particular industries are more 
subject to this type of check than 
others? 

Any industry in which the par- 
ticular business enterprises show 
Large flows of income or unusual 
deductions can expect a greater 
likelihood of being examined. In 
addition, we are concerned about 
businesses which handle a lot of 
cash, or businesses where bookkeep- 
ing practices are loose. 

Is it correct that you provide advance 
advice regarding mergers and their 
potential tax implications? 

It is really broader than advance 



advice on mergers, although that 
issue is certainly part of the whole 
ruling process. We have a taxpayer 
rulings section which handles about 
30,000 to 40,000 ruling applications 
each year. We are the only country 
in the world that gives this sort of 
advance ruling on a proposed future 
transaction. 

If a businessman or any taxpayer 
has a complex transaction or a trans* 
action involving a significant amount 
of revenue for him he can submit a 
formal application for a ruling here 
in Washington. It must be an actual 
transaction and the entire transac- 
tion must be set forth. 

Based on those facts, we will is- 
sue a written private ruling saying 
that, if you follow the stated facts 
and procedure, certain specified tax 
consequence wi M result. Our field 
personnel are instructed to follow 
that ruling, even though we may 
have made an error, as long as the 
taxpayer follows the steps he said 
he was going to follow. 

Before coming to Washington, I 
represented businessmen ;md other 
taxpayers for some 20 years as an 
attorney, and 1 know how important 
the ruling process is to them. We 
have been trying to expand and 
improve this program. Recently, we 
called in a management consulting 
firm to help us on some of our pro- 
cedures to speed up the whole 
ruling process. 

What other new services are you 
offering businessmen? 

We have a number of useful pub- 
lications and have been expanding 
our whole public information pro- 
gram. Also, we have been distribut- 
ing something that has proven 
rather popular for new businesses, 
particularly, known as "Mr, Riisj 
nessman's Kit." When a new busi- 
ness is formed, we try to communi- 
cate with the manager to see if he 
would like to have Mr, Business- 
man's Kit for his particular business. 

It not only gives him an agenda 
of all due dates on the filing of dif- 
ferent tax returns, employee re- 
turns, social security and the like, 
but we insert booklets and forms 
for his particular use. The taxpayer 
can visit our office, or if he prefers, 
we will have one of our people visit 
him to discuss his tax obligations 
and tax rights. 

It is important to get off on the 
right foot in tax matters. Frequently 
very decent people find themselves 
in difficulty because of lack of 
understanding. We are trying to 
avoid that. 

Do you see any particular change in 
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Why we chose the NCR 315 Computer with CRAM." 



"Our choree of the NCR 3 1 5 Computer 
with CRAM (Card Random Access 
Memory) resulted from a 3Vi*year 
evaluation study. In each case, the 
factors pointed to the 315 with CRAM 
as the computer best suited to our 
needs. 

"Our reasons for going electronic 
were twofold: 1) to gain the benefits of 



better management control, including 
fiscal control of the state's resources; 
and 2) to keep pace with the growth 
and the economic progress of our 
state. 

"With the 315 we are able to react 
quickly to changing financial condi- 
tions. We have more timely and 
meaningful data upon which to base 



— STATE OF NEW MEXICO, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

management decisions, We have an 
expansible system — one that is cap- 
able of growing as we grow . , , and we 
are in a much better position to fulfill 
our fiscal responsibilities to the citi- 
zens of New Mexico." 



Jack M. Campbell 
Governor 
State of New Mexico 



NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS ~ FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FJNAL REPORT — 
THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES. CASH REGISTERS OR ADDING MACHINES. AND DATA PROCESSING 
The National Cash Register Co. ■ 1,133 offices »n 120 countries • BO years of helping business save money 
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DICTATING BY NUMBERS! 

the modern streamlined way to cut 
dictating and typing time and costs* 

Dictation by the numbers wipes out the 
time-consuming, bothersome chore of dic- 
tating and transcribing routine correspond- 
ence. You need not waste your lime with 
repetitive dictation, let an Auto-typist take 
over. It's a completely automated typewrit- 
ing machine that permits you to create a 
business letter, paragraph by paragraph, 
from pre -composed copy stored on an in- 
genious memory tape. Your secretary sim- 
ply pushes the numbered buttons, and the 
letters you want are automatically and indi- 
vidually typed f at up to speeds of 1 50 words 
per minute) : each is personalized too, error 
and erasure free. An Auto-typist easily pro- 
duces as many as 125 letters per day at a 
cost of jusr pennies apiece! 

Amazing, the amount of time and money 
you'll save. Even mure ama^m^, the low 
cost of an Auto-typist permits the smallest 
businesses to consider this form of letter 
writing. It actually pays for itself in only a 
few months. 



Send for FREE brochure 

'Push-Button Typing ", a 12-pa^c 
illustrated guide, will show you 
how to save Thousands of dollars 
in dictation and typing time; in- j 
crease output per employee hour; 
eliminate the drudgery of repert 
tive typing. No obligation. 



American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
2325 N. Pulaski Road. Chicago 39, III. 

Please send me your Free Brochure "Push- 
Button Typing" 

Name 




Address 

City 



,S/a/e_ 



NEW TAX LAW 

continued 



tax administration as a result of 
President Johnson's coming into of- 
fice? 

President Johnson has made clear 
his interest and desire to follow 
the programs outlined by President 
Kennedy. I think we will see a con- 
tinuation of President Kennedy's 
approach in the tax field. 

This means that we'll continue 
our emphasis on encouraging vol- 
untary compliance rather than con- 
centrating our efforts on direct 
enforcement. 

At the same time, we'll continue 
a strong enforcement program to 
back up our compliance efforts: co- 
operation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his organized crime drive; 
a focus on tax abuses- whether they 
relate to expense accounts, foreign 
transactions, exempt organizations, 
or otherwise; and a desire to get 
fair across-the-board administra- 
tion. These programs are all going 
to be continued. 

Talking about travel and entertain- 
ment expense deductions, some busi- 
nessmen are still a little confused 
about what is deductible. 

At the outset there was a great 
deal of confusion—an over-reaction, 
a lack of understanding. Proposed 
i emulations, public hearings, final 
regulations, and broad attention by 
the press and other public media, 
all contributed to the lack of clear 
understanding. 

To counteract this, we embarked 
-it is a full year ago now— on a 
program of public information, 
speeches, booklets and cooperation 
with businesses and industry. I think 
there is better understanding today 
and general appreciation of what 
the law is all about. 

The law is relatively simple to 
understand if you keep in mind 
that there are three basic ways of 
getting an entertainment deduction: 

First is the traditional pattern, 
where you are actively discussing 
business with the person being 
entertained. You are trying to sell 
or negotiate a deal while you are 
wining and dining this business as- 
sociate—or "would be" business as- 
sociate. 

Second is the "associated with" 
test- where, before or after a sub- 
stantial ;hk] bona fide business 
discussion, you get together for re- 
laxation with the business associate. 
This is goodwill entertaining closely 
tied to active business negotiations. 

Third is the so-called "quiet busi- 



ness meal/' which refers to deduc- 
tion of the cost of food or beverage 
in a quiet surrounding. This is the 
one instance of pure business good 
will, unrelated to any business ne- 
gotiations. Congress said in that 
situation you don't have to discuss 
business so long as you are business 
motivated— that is, you're providing 
this goodwill entertainment to ad- 
vance your business potential. 

If businessmen can keep these 1 
three rules in mind, they will have 
a basis for judging when their ex- 
penditures are deductible. We're not 
engaged in a drive against business 
entertainment. We are focusing only 
on the abuses. Our policy is to fol- 
low a reasonable, common sense, 
and balanced approach. 

We have called in revenue agent 
instructors from all over the coun- 
try to convey to them this national 
office philosophy. Written materials 
containing this viewpoint are now 
being used in our training program 
for revenue agents in every one of 
our districts. 

If we find it is a legitimate busi- 
ness expense, we are not going to 
try to second-guess the business- 
man. 

I have had many business leaders 
come in and see me and say that 
the rules are very sound, that for 
years they wanted to monitor som? 
of these costs but didn't have the 
opportunity before. Some have gra- 
tuitously given Internal Revenue 
credit for some extraordinary re 
suits, 

I've even been informed of one sit- 
uation where a corporate executive 
advised his personnel that the new 
law meant that they could not have 
more than one drink at a business 
luncheon. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in the law about that— although 
it is a provocative suggestion. 

Do you expect the tax cut to stimu- 
late the economy? Will you then col- 
lect more taxes rather than less? 

Some of the leading economists 
of America have hotly debated that 
question, and I'm not an economist. 
But past history indicates that 
when you have a tax cut, most of 
the tax reduction will enter the 
stream of our economy. Also I've 
felt over the years that tax rates 
were too high and were a drag on 
investment, incentives and spending. 

For these reasons I believe that 
the tax cut will free our economy 
from these built-in restraints, will 
stimulate the economy, and will 
contribute to greater national in- 
come. Over a three or four year 
period I expect we'll collect more 
taxes rather than less. END 
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CHEVELLE ! 



by CHEVROLET 




Alt-New Chcvelte 300 Sedan 



BACKED BY CHEVROLET and a 27-CUBIC-FOOT TRUNK 



Let's start with Chevelle's generously large 
trunk which holds the nine pieces of luggage 
shown above with room to spare. 

Underneath that trunk is a fully alumi- 
nized muffler and a new type of perimeter 
frame. This rugged new frame is joined to 
the body by cushioned mountings that have 
a great deal to do with Chevelle's smooth 
ride, as does the husky coil spring at each wheel. 

On top of all this is a brand-new Body 
by Fisher sized a foot shorter and 
a bit narrower than the big cars, 
so you get the driving ease and 
parking agility of smaller cars. 




But inside, there's plenty of room for six 
people if you need it . 

Under the hood you get a battery -saving 
Delcotron generator and a choice of the 
standard 120-hp Six or the 195-hp V8— both 
short-stroked to last longer and run quieter. 

On the front of the hood you'll see the 
name Chevrolet. That's the name more fleet 
buyers today rely on. That's the name that 
boasts the greatest resale story in the busi- 
ness. That's the name that backs 
the totally new Chevelle. . . « 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 



LES OVERSEAS 

continued from page 41 

countries, whose politically strong 
farm populations fear competition. 

Common Market plans for agri- 
culture have made slow progress. 
The French, with a vision of large 
and profitable markets, have tried 
to hasten them. But they have been 
stalled by the differing aims of the 
other member countries. By early 
1962, however, they had agreed on 
the kind of mechanism that should 
operate. They would move by 
stages to a common target price 
for each main product. If, because 
of limited supplies, the actual price 
tended to go higher, more imports 
would be allowed in. If the actual 
price dropped, some imports would 
be kept out. Imports would be reg- 
ulated by a levy, which would be 
used to lower export prices or to 
assist high-cost producers in the 
European Economic Community. 

At mat stage there was no attempt 
to fix target prices. But it was 
agreed that cereal prices would have 
to be fixed first, followed in turn 
by meat, dairy products, and oils 
and fats, each of which must tech- 
nically depend on cereals. 

It was also implied, and it still is, 
that prices would be at levels which 
kept most high-cast farmers in busi- 
ness. The only qualification was not 
to upset traditional lines of external 
trade, and the meaning of this 
phrase has been an element in the 
quarrel over poultry. The objective 
was, in time, to make the Common 
Market roughly self-sufficient in 
agriculture. 

The discussion of agriculture has 
been resumed. The Common Mar 
ket Commission has put forward a 



to roll (hem bark. It would take 
years to do because we not only 
have the ppople who are grabbing 
for the so-called free money but the 
bureaus which wax greater as they 
distribute more funds. 

Does your state get tax money from 
Washington? 

We do. That's one reason we 
made this detailed study, and why 
we are continuing to study sub- 
sidies. We want to know what they 
are doing to us. 

What are you finding! 

In 1910, there were four federal 
programs in our state, one requir- 



faster plan for cereals, which would 
result in a unified price by next 
July. 

The new plan is a move towards 
the French position. It has been 
warily received by the other mem- 
bers. It remains to be seen whether 
a working basis can be established 
for cereals and whether, from this 
beginning, a general position can be 
reached on Common Market agri- 
culture—including concrete propos- 
als for GATT-before the start of 
the meetings in May. 

Although for a time the discussion 
looked like it was breaking down, at 
the last minute a package deal 
emerged on both Common Market 
agriculture and on the approach to 
GATT. It included some points on 
dairy products and oils and fats, 
and an arrangement not to increase 
the general level of farm support for 
three years. But it did not end the 
controversy over agriculture; the 
vital Mansholt plan for cereals has 
been shelved until April; and the 
latest proposals for GATT do not 
go far toward meeting the other 
parties, particularly the U. S„ and 
almost certainly will have to be 
reconsidered. 

Complications over agriculture 
probably will prevent firm commit- 
ments on either industrial tariffs or 
farm products until much later 
than the start of the GATT ses- 
sions. 

Against this background the 
U. N, conference has been scheduled 
for March- June. It will cover de- 
velopment as well as trade. Here 
advanced countries will face a com- 
bined array of primary-producers 
in a 120-nation forum. The original 
intention was that the U. N. con- 
ference would coincide with the 
principal GATT meetings. END 



ing matching funds. Little money 
was involved. When we made our 
report, there were 53 such sub- 
sidies and 35 called for matching. 
For some programs, Uncle Sam 
hands you the money with little or 
no strings. Others are fouled up in 
a ball of wax. Even though a pro- 
gram may begin without strings, 
they are bound to be added. 

Do you recommend that your state 
stop accepting subsidies? 

It would be bold to say that. If 
my team is in a ball game and al- 
lowed three strikes for a batter, it 
can't do very much against the team 
that may be allowed four. 



As long as the federal govern- 
ment takes the money out of the 
hides of the taxpayers {and that's 
the only way we can get it because 
there is no such thing as free fed- 
eral money', it would be quixotic 
for people of one state to pay all 
the tax money and refuse to take 
back any of the dividends. We can't 
ask taxpayers to pay without taking 
something. In our state, we get hack 
in federal funds about the same 
amount we put in to support the 
various subsidy programs, so we 
can be philosophical. 

What else bothers you about sub- 
sidies? 

One thing is the terrible inequali- 
ty between the states who pay the 
bills and those that get the sugar. 

The southern states take back 
more than they put in. except Vir- 
ginia and Florida, and I think 
there is nothing in the federal Con- 
stitution that justifies playing the 
game of Robin Hood— take money 
from the rich and give it to the 
poor. 

I think that we in the South must 
make up our minds; either we 
should quit giving lip service to the 
Constitution or we should see (hat 
it is enforced. I don't see how we 
can continue to insist upon the 
rights of the states while we are 
taking clown so much money from 
the taxpayers of the wealthier states. 
It seems a shame to have to do it 
that way, but it looks as though the 
only way we can do away with sub- 
sidies is to sell the wealthy states 
on pocket book constitutionalism. 

Can subsidies be curtailed? 

Of course they can. It would be 
hard. You would have to buck a 
Jot of pressure from the different 
political bureaus which are making 
i living off these programs, as well 
as those who are getting the hand- 
outs. 

If the federal subsidies were discon 
tinued, would the states provide the 
necessary welfare funds for their own 
people, and cou.d they administer 
them as well? 

The states might or might nol 
provide funds. It would depend 
upon whether the people are willing 
to tax themselves for the purpose. 
Certainly the individual states 
would know what Is best for them. 
If the stales failed to make the ap- 
propriations, there would be a temp- 
tation to come back to the federal 
government for money, but it must 
be kept in mind that the mere fact 
that a state does not exercise a 
power reserved to it by the Ton 
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"You can't expect dealers to 
sell aggressively for you..." 



"Why not?" 






In new construction, you (or your salesmen) can make 
sure your dealers are actively looking for new business 
— can give them the names of new construction buyers 
who have a current need for your products. You can 
steer them to new jobs coming up — even help them 
sell the big ones you want 

More, you can actually show them how much poten- 
tial new business is in their areas — (not just tell them 
how much more you hope they'll get) 



DODGE 

CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 
mm CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 



Hundreds of companies like yours rely on Objective 
Market Data from Dodge to make more aggressive 
salesmen of their dealers— and to make better "dealer- 
managers" of their salesmen- 
Dodge Objective Market Data also helps you set 
realistic sales quotas — measure sales performance — 
make short-term forecasts of future demand— improve 
selling effectiveness at all levels. Find out how — mail 
the coupon, today. 



f-. W. Dodge Company 
330 W. 42nd Slre«1 
New York, N. V* 10036 
I'd I ike to have your booklet, "How 
to Improve Sates Effectiveness in 
the New Construction Market," 
and other details on how Dodge 
can help ui sell more effectively* 



Company - 
Atfdrttt — 

Gly 
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NO FREE MONEY 

continued 



Do they appreciate the pay that isn't in their envelopes? 



More than 4,000 companies have already told their people 
about it through Travelers Employee Security Service. 



At no cost to you, a Travelers repre- 
sentative will talk to each of your em- 
ployees, individually, and explain his 
Group Insurance, Social Security and 
any other benefits your company may 
give. 

At the same time, the Travelers man 
can also counsel the employee on his 
personal insurance — offering him a 
complete portfolio of Life, Health, 
Car and Homeowners protection, if he 



needs it. You can help him by making 
monthly salary allotments from his 
pay check. 

How to put your people under the 
Travelers insurance umbrella' Call 
your Travelers agent or broker. Or 
write "Employee Security Service," 
The Travelers, Hart ford 15, Connect- 
icut for a free brochure. 
The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 



stitution does not in itself amount 
to a grant of power to the federal 
government. As for the efficiency of 
administration, there is no reason 
why a state cannot handle its af- 
fairs as well as Washington. One 
argument for subsidies is based on 
the theory that states can't afford 
these programs. 

At present they can't. So much of 
the tax money goes to Washington 
there is too little left at home to 
provide for local projects that peo- 
ple want and need. The federal gov- 
ernment taxes faj too much and 
meddles in local matters which are 
none of its business. 

How do you account for the sub- 
stantial growth of subsidies? Do you 
think our representatives are selling 
we ffare programs for votes? 

Yes, I think welfare programs are 
sold for votes. It does look like 
free money. We might take a lesson 
from some of the colonial legis- 
lators in the French and Indian 
War. They appropriated money for 
defense, but in each bill there was 
a taxing provision showing exactly 
how the money would lie raised. 
Nobody was being kidded. 

If every time a taxpayer got 
something free he saw exactly how 
he was being required to nay for it. 
we might have a different story. 

Of course this isn't all done as 
charity and it's not all done by con- 
gressmen seeking votes. A lot of it 
is done by certain people who are 
eager to change our whole system of 
government and turn the country 
into one great welfare state. 

How would you go about doing away 
with subsidies? 

There is only one way, and that 
is by education, by bringing home 
to the people that they are being 
kidded to death, that one part of 
the country is buying things for 
another. 

If we can once get that into peo- 
ple's heads, we can start reversing 
the trend. The members of the 
Congress can for the most part keep 
both ears on the ground at the same 
time and give the people precisely 
what they want. As long as people 
clamor for something they think is 
free, we cannot expect a congress- 
man to resist all by himself. But 
let the pressure start coming from 
the taxpayer rather than from the 
recipient of largesse, and you will 
see a different attitude in the Con- 
gress. END 
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"It's so beautiful ...so dependable . ■ - and you save $95.00" 



In simple truth, the $95 saving on every typewriter is only the 
third reason why the new Royal Electress *s such an extra 
ordinary value among office electrics 

The first reason: This beautiful typewriter produces beautiful 
results; print work as neat and uniform as a business card. 

The second reason. It's a strong, trustworthy type- 
writer Its dependability results from new engineering 



RQYAL 



simplification that eliminates 645 parts in type bar linkages alone. 
Yet, the Royal Electress is a full -sized electric, with every feature 
you want and a few found nowhere else 

All this at 995 less than you'd pay for most comparable elec- 
trics. Why not let your office staff meet the Electress in person 7 
0 Your Royal Representative will be happy to demonstrate 
its advantages. Just call him He's in the Yellow Pages 



Every year, mors Royal lYP*wM<«r* are bought in America than any other brand 



How to forecast 
your manpower needs 




Experience of major companies provides hints 
for meeting personnel requirements of future 



Long-range forecasting is 
being used increasingly by firms 
striving to plug gaping holes in 
their personnel programs. That's 
why manpower forecasting and plan- 
ning have become top-agenda items 
for many managers. 

Some companies are discovering 
that their manpower appraisals and 
management development and or- 
ganization planning activities rest 
on a shaky base— shaky because it 
lacks clear long-range objectives. 

As General Foods 1 Albert F. Wai- 
ters puts it: "Personnel people must 
understand and identify with man- 
agement's main objectives— profit 
and growth. They must be willing 
to be held accountable for progress 
measured by specific objectives/* 

This means men must be hired 
today with future needs in mind. 



Information on manpower fore- 
casting and planning practices dis- 
cussed in this article was collected 
by the author. Dr. Eric W. Vetter 
of Tulane University, while he was 
a research associate at the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan. Field trips were made to 
20 firms to gather data and to study 
forecasting techniques. Representa- 
tives from another 20 companies 
furnished information during con- 
ferences and seminars. 



What these needs are is the chal- 
lenge thrown the manpower fore- 
caster. 

Test programs work only if 
testers can answer the question: 
"Testing for what?" College re- 
cruiters sifting candidates on the 
campus face the basic question, 
"Recruiting for what?" Expensive 
development programs, which pay 
off only over the long run, can 
waste company funds unless they 
are geared to long-range needs. 

Researchers at the University of 
Michigan's Bureau of Industrial 
Relations took to the field to study 
manpower forecasting. In addition 
to finding plenty of firms doing 
nothing, they also found a rash 
of new interest in manpower fore- 
casting. 

Some companies had just started. 
Others were planning to get going 
A few, chiefly in aircraft, chemicals, 
petroleum, and utilities, have fully 
developed programs. 

What's the present situation in 
manpower forecasting, and how will 
it look in the next five to 10 years? 
In brief it now looks like this: 

1. There's a sharp upturn in man 
power forecasting and planning in 
most large companies, especially 
those with a strong tec hnical base 



guides to good manpower planning. 

3. If you're not already started on 
manpower forecasting, you may be 
falling behind the leader in your 
industry. 



Need for better controls 

Three factors explain the great 
current concern of business over 
manpower forecasting and planning: 
Government statistics point to a 
tight supply of high-talent man- 
power by 1970. Some three million 
new salaried managers will be 
needed to fill new and vacant posi- 
tions by 1970, but the supply of 
capable men and women for these 
jobs may not meet the demand. A 
million new engineers and scientists 
will be required to fill new and 
vacant jobs during the 1960's, but 
only 750,000 persons are expected 
to complete scientific and engineer- 
ing degree programs during I hat 
period. The pinch is tight now. It 
will get worse. 

The business investment in 
human resources is increasing at a 
rapid rate, making it imperative that 
the investment be in capable person- 
nel. Hiring training, and relocation 
costs are major worries, and the heat 
is on for better control of these 
expenses. 

The rate of technological change 
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2. Hard principles are emerging as 
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Albert F. Watters, General Foods: 
H Personnel people must understand 
their company's profit objectives." 



OUT OILLIT7* 



is creating employment and turn- 
over problems that are best met 
through manpower planning. In en- 
gineers, managers, and staff people, 
obsolescence is rising. 

The need to avert this loss has 
generated pressure for better fore- 
casting. 

Manpower planning means con- 
siderably more than executive devel- 
opment, multicolored replacement 
charts, and organizational planning. 
Companies which still limit them- 
selves to these activities may expe- 
rience some trouble in the years 
ahead 

Manpower planner Tom Porter of 
the American Oil Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, states the objectives of the 
planning effort clearly: *' It means 
having enough of the right kinds of 
people, in the right places, at the 
right times, doing things vital to the 
economic well-being of the firm " 

American Oil's forecasting scheme 
properly focuses attention on the 
link between quantitative and quali- 
tative manpower estimates and pro- 
jected sales and profits 

Steps to good planning 

What are the major ingredients of 
a sound manpower planning pro- 
gram? 

Information gathered from 40 



Ellis Wylie of Michigan Bell Telephone Company: 
"Were solving problems with 10-year forecasts" 
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Forecast of the '70' s 
in Industrial Colorado 

MARKET 

14£ raster growth than nation* 
By 1970, 10-state regional 
market to have 12,500,000 popu- 
lation, 530 billion spendable 
inc ome . 

POWER 

Oil, electricity, natural gas 
and coal in plentiful supply. 
Utility rates: among nation's 
lowest . 

LABOR 

Pleasant Living — Colorado's 
bonus to industry — luring 
27,000 new skilled laborers 
annually. Wages will 
remain lower than highly in- 
dustrialized areas. 

COMPLETE INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

All new 1964 Executive Portfolio. 
Special Reports available. 
Inquiries confidential. Write: 

COLORADO 

DIVISION OF COMMERCE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

59 State Services Bids.. Denver, Colo, 80203 




PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 

OUIGKLY - AUTOMATICALLY I 

Jtint lend ordinary paper on the feed table . . . 
the Hey or Conqueror feed*, print*, counts, 
■tacks 110 copies per minute for jpenme* per 
run. Print* 1 to 6 color* at one time on thin 
papers, cards, even twwupnnt, sizes 3 x 5 to 
9 z 15 in. Duplicator miiriuf;icturcrs since 
1903, Hey or htua developed many important 
features others can't mutch. Nationwide sales 
and service by 1247 authorized dealers. Fully 
Automatic Electric Model $299.50, Hand Op- 
erated Model $214,50. plu* tax Hf.vfr Int., 
1820 S. Kostn<r A**., Chicago, III. 60623 

FREE! Memo Pad with your name on 
each sheet— Our demonstration by man 
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HEYER INC.. **** 

1820 S Koctntr Awt. r Chicago, HI. 60623 

P1ea*« Mnd my tre» memo pad and in- 
formation on tfta Conqueror Spirit Dupli- 
cator. I undflntand UisM) I* no obligation. 
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MANPOWER NEEDS 

continued 

companies engaged in the process 
reveals four distinct steps: 

► Start with corporate objectives- 
Get a clear picture of your firm's 
profit plan and sales forecast to 
understand the direction your man- 
power must take. 

► Take inventory— Determine your 
company's past labor productivity 
rate, employment trends, turnover 
rates, and the current composition 
of the managerial and professional 
work force by age, level, experience, 
and potential, 

► Make an annual forecast— Use 
projected labor productivity rates, 
employment trend data, and budget 
goals to estimate future manpower 
needs and obtain top management 
approval of the forecast, 

► Use the manpower forecast— De- 
sign action programs in areas such 
as recruiting, selection, develop- 
ment, retirement, and organization 
planning to meet manpower prob- 
lems revealed by the forecast. 

Start with objectives 

Manpower forecasting and plan- 
ning must be tied to a base point 
to help a company realize its ob- 
jectives. Because of this, manpower 
planners begin by digging out the 
long" range goals of the firm and 
Hit- reasoning behind those goals. 

Thus manpower planning origi- 
nates with the firm's basic profit, 
sales, and financial forecasts. How 
these forecasts are obtained, their 
reliability, and their implications 
for capital resources, funds avail- 
able for manpower, and technolog- 
ical change must be known by the 
forecaster or he's wasting his time. 

Take the case of a targe food 
processing company. When its 
officers started a large research lab 
two years ago, they called in the 
personnel people to study the man- 
power impact of the move. Not 
only did an entirely new approach 
to recruiting and the paying of 
scientists emerge, but also a whole 
new set of manpower forecasts for 
plant, sales, and staff functions. 

The manpower planner doesn't 
engage in economic or sales fore- 
tasting, but he has to understand 
and use the findings of economists. 
These base points are used to make 
manpower estimates which he, in 
turn, uses to advise other fore* 
rasters on the manpower feasibility 
of their projections. 

Jake inventory 

The biggest obstacle facing the 



manpower planner lies in assembling 
and reading new meaning into data 
on the past performance of the work 
force. In many companies man- 
power statistics have seldom been 
used in manpower planning. As a 
result the forecasts are often mean- 
ingless, incomplete, or inaccurate. 

Good manpower forecasting re- 
quires three major sets of infor- 
mation: 

Past labor productivity data. 

Employment and occupational 
trends. 

Managerial and professional work 
force data. 

Labor productivity data: At the 
heart of manpower forecasting is an 
understanding of labor productivity 
changes taking place in the busi- 
ness. The analyst must project a 
labor productivity rate for the fore- 
cast period. He does this by deter* 
ming the past labor productivity 
growth and then modifying this 
trend in light of planned capital 
and production decisions. 

The case of an optical manu- 
facturer which planner! its man- 
power needs without regard for 
labor productivity demonstrates the 
importance of this analysis. A 
seven per cent annual labor produc- 
tivity growth trend was a cinch to 



AUTOMATIC ADDRESSING 
IS SIMPLER THAN YOU 
THINK. A Scriptomaticaddresses 
from typewritten card masters, No 
metal plates. No stencils. No mess. 
The new desk top model handles 
up to 5,000 mailings per hour— at 
the flip of a switch! No modern of- 
fice should be without it. Is yours? 
Write for brochure today. 



INCORPORATED 

1101 Vine Street • Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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continue because of the projected 
research imd capita] investment pro- 
gram. Despite the trend, the firm 
became concerned about a possible 
manpower shortage and recruited aJJ 
kinds of personnel, trained them in 
expensive programs, and built facil- 
ities to house them. 

Administrative overs tiffing put 
the firm in a profit squeeze midway 
through its five year program. When 
the pruning knife was finally ap- 
plied, the company gained a bad 
image in colleges and the com- 
munity into which it dumped dozens 
nl staff people. And the local press 
seldom missed a chance to report 
the | roubles of the firm. 

How do you determine labor 
productivity? A number of tough 
problems must be faced, particu- 
larly an estimate of how capital 
investments influence labor require- 
ments. 

A useful approach is the econ- 
omists' input-output model 

The relationship between the out 
puts produced and the inputs re- 
quired tells the productivity of the 
factors of production. As the pro- 
duction process is made more effi- 
cient, productivity rises. 

Because the manpower forecaster 
is concerned with labor projections 
he looks primarily at the labor in- 
put m reJah'on to output, Caprfnl 
input rates are also examined be- 
cause labor productivity gains are 
primarily a result of increased age 
of capiLif. 

Let's look at a hypothetical exam- 
ple to see how labor needs may be 
estimated: 

Firm X wants an estimate of the 
manpower it will need in 1968 when 
it estimates, sales will he $150 mil- 
lion yearly. Last year sales per em- 
ployee came to $12,500 ($125 mil- 
lion sales and 10,000 employees, , 
in this company sales per em- 
ployee arc expected to continue to in- 
crease at a six per cent rate during 
the forecast period. This would be- 
romc about S 16,700 by J%\S, Divided 
into expected sales the required 
number of employees is approxi- 
mately 9,000. 

One major problem in the analy- 
sis is the choice of labor inputs to 
be used. Man hour statistics on 
salaried personnel usually aren't 
available, so that measure is not as 
widely used as average annual em- 
ployment. Gaining in popularity are 
tabor dollars as an input figure. 'This 
!fs the analysis closely to financial 
' ■ 1 and shows the mileage being 
obtained from a labor dollar 

Measuring output is complicated 
whether you use physical units or 
f continued on page 108) 
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Easy way to put 
errors out of business 



Read the tape yourself 

See how easily your figure- 
work problems can be solved 
with just these few examples. 
First: 3-factor multiplication 
(500.00 x .50 x .02). accom- 
plrsned with ease. No need 
to re-enter intermediate an- 
swers, reducing the chance 
of errors. 

Second: Victor's exclusive 
Constant Division (figuring 
percentages of $25,000 
total.) Victor is the on |y prat- 
ing calculator that lets you 
constantly divide by the 
same figure without re- 
entering it. This is particu- 
larly important for error-free 
sa/es and cost analysis. 
Third: V»ctor's Automatic 
Constant reduces errors in 
repeated multiplication The 
Victor automatically re-enters 
and prints the constant fac- 
tor ($975.00). The operator 
simply enters the various per- 
centages and records the cor- 
rect answers. Easy? You bet I 



5 00.00 
50 
.00 

2 5,0 0 0.00 S 
25,000 .0 0 T 
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5.000.00 
250.00 
.20 

.00 T C 

7*500.00 
250.00 
.30 

,00 T C 

] 2,500.00 
2 5 0.OO 
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Just get a calculator that 
will do your figurework 
simply. Like the Victor 
Printing Calculator. 
Tackles any figuring 
problem; multiplies and 
divides as easify as it 
adds. Saves time and 
cuts costly errors, be- 
cause Victor's simple 
10 key keyboard per- 
mits touch system oper- 
ation. And the printed 
tape is easy to read. 
No wonder nearly half 
of alf printing calculator 
buyers choose Victor. 

"victor 
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This is the year 

for you to come to Washington - 
the year of decision 



April 26-29, the businessmen of America will 
gather in Washington for the National Cham- 
ber's 1964 Annual Meeting. Please make note of 
these dales and plan to be present. 



This meeting will be big, It will thrill you by 
its size, variety, scope, color, entertainment and 
excitement. 

This meeting will involve more different busi- 
ness and professional men, and more different 
industries, and more different parts of the coun- 
try than any other meeting of the year, 

INFORMATIVE 

The National Chamber's Annual Meeting will 
benefit you by the dependable, firsthand in- 
formation it gives you about trends and devel- 
opments affecting the economy and your own 

business. 

The speakers will be America's topflight 
leaders in government and business — men who, 
out of their own experience, apeak with au- 
thority, and who have something to say. You 
will find them worth hearing. 

TIMELY 

The National Chamber's Annual Meeting in 
the spring* of 1964 is well-timed. 

□ 1964 is election year, 

□ A new Administration is in power in the 
White House. The tempo is different, the em- 
phasis is different, but the aim still seems to be 
the same: overcentralized government 

□ Outside of Washington, a wave of conserva- 
tism is sweeping the land. Throughout the coun- 
try, there is a mounting distrust of the increasing 
power of the federal government. 



A TURNING POINT 

The year 1964 will be a year of decision. It 
could be a turning point in American history, 
tn this sense: 

If today's wave of conservatism is permitted to 
diminish, control of the economy will be taken 
over, perhaps irrevocably, by the government. 

But— -if today's resurgence of conservatism 
and common sense is supported by a growing 
public opinion — if this wave of conservatism is 
encouraged and accelerated by you and by 
others who believe in individual freedom, free 
markets, economic progress and limited gov- 
ernment—the principles of free enterprise— our 
American way of life and our nation's greatness 
will prevail. 

IMPORTANT 

At the National Chamber's Annual Meeting 
in Washington, April 28-29* you will have an 
opportunity to do more than merely learn about 
current national affairs, political plans and ma* 
neuvers, economic problems and legislative is- 
sues and proposals. 

You will have an opportunity to help the or- 
ganized business movement make fts basic plans 
for the months ahead, and to set up a positive, 
hard-hitting, effective course of action to build 
America's prestige in the eyes of the world and 
to keep America productive and free. 

For detailed information about the National 
Chamber's 1964 Annual Meeting, write: 



•In the spring, the weather in Washington is at 
its best. Bring your wife and family with you — 
and, after the Annual Meeting, continue on to 
New York to the World's Fair. 



Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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PACKAGE 
SYSTEMS • 
OVERHEAD - 
INCLINE . 
ENGINEERED 



. BULK 
GRAVITY 
TROLLEY 
MESH 
SYSTEMS 



FOR COST-CUTTING 

IDEAS IN 
MATERIAL HANDLING 



SEND FOR P^l 
YOUR FREE / _***"»■» vF^I 
COPY TODAY l—m_^J.. J 

this [ggf 

BROCHURE! 



56 page book shows many custom 
conveyor installations. Wide variety 
of industries* such as chemicals, foods, 
printing, furniture, packaging, ware- 
housing, fabrication and assembly, 
and many others, 

CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, INC. 

A. B FAROUHAR DIVISION 
Wld Mom Stf«r, Morton Grovi. Illinois 
Phont: YO 6-7700 
Chicago Phono: JU B-0200 



SEE YOUR YELLOW PAGES FOR 
YOUR NEAREST DEALER 



MANPOWER NEEDS 

continued 

dollar units. Products produced to- 
day often aren't comparable to 
those of 1958 because of product 
line and quality changes. And 
whichever type of unit is used, ad- 
justments must be made for inven- 
tory changes. 

The economists* concept of 
"value added" is a helpful tool in 
output measurement because it nets 
out productivity increases due to 
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THE CURTA IS A PORTABLE 
CALCULATOR FOR ALL 
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only 8 ozs, 



CURTA COMp ANv 



YOUR SALES STORY 
IS TOLD AUTOMATICALLY! 
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AUTOMATIC f UP- TOP 

Sound 5i*d*lilm Protector 



TO* COMPLETE tUfORMATiON WRITE TOi 

DUKANE CORPORATION 

UOS NO. 11th AVE* • ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
PHONE: 312 »t- 2300 




HAT and 
COAT RACKS 



Write for catalog ill owing 3 Comf 
fines ( 'Office Val«V\ "CheckereUe' 
and Decorator") jt«e) arttl ilumi- 
num floor, wait and portable rack* 
lock ere I te* and accessaries. 



VOCE L - PETERSON COMPANY 

Dept. OV-H. Elmhurst. 111. 





to get "feose for profit" TRUCKLEAStNG 
DON'T "20%" LEASE 

USE FULL 



USE FULL 1 1 SERVICE 

lationa Lease 



a plan to meet your needs for 

1. an expert TRANSPORTATION engineer 

2. a SHOP SERVICE specialist 

3. a proper FINANCING method & service 

S*# Yellow Pogei or wriio. 
jf~~~X~~~\ * na *'or»wic/e n»fworls of 
Vk 1 \ Iwaiif owwd, nationally 
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Litif 9 new CHEVROLET or niher Ime truck 

Sand for Lexicon — Explaining 
o/f form* of trucklaoitnpl 

NATIONAL 

TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 

23 Eos' Jackson Boulevard 
Suit* £2, Chicago 4, III. 
Serving principal cifiii of thm U. 5. A Canada 





DON'T QUIT SMOKING 

»•«.« Before Gi Wng My Pipe a Yriatl 

New principle that contradict* every idea you've ever 
hnd abom pipe nmukirig. 1 guarant-TO it to amoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without real 
without bile, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 
you try u n*. l w Carey Pipe. Send name today for my 
FREE complete trial oiler. Write tn : E. A. CARET , 
1920 Sunnysidc Ave., Dept. 24 SB. Chicago 40, III. 



LOOKING FOR A PLANT SITE? 



FOR PROFESSIONAL 
FACTORY LOCATING 
SERVICES 

write, wire or phone J. D. Eppright 



TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. Delia, 



supplier firm activities. It also 
eliminates productivity rate dis- 
tortions arising from make-or-buy 
decisions. 

To calculate value added you 
adjust sales revenue for price and 
inventory changes and then sub- 
tract alJ purchases of materials and 
supplies which are similarly ad 
justed) . 

Experienced manpower fore- 
casters are always concerned with 
their measurement of productivity, 
At the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, a dozen output 
units are regularly studied and pro- 
jected to avoid the problem of 
having a single measure turn sour. 

Ed Reed, personnel manager at 
the Travelers Insurance Companies, 
says. "At first, we focused solely on 
output revenue figures. Our man- 
power planning teams found, how- 
ever, that policies in force, claims, 
accounts serviced, and other items 
are valuable guides in our man- 
power forecasting." 

Employment and occupational 
trends: Estimates of the future 
composition of the work force are 
made from wage group trend figures 
and company plans. One manu- 
facturing firm saw its salaried em- 
ployment, as a share of the work 
force, increase by 100 per cent 
during a 10 year period while hour 
ly employment was decreasing by 
15 per cent. 

Organizational studies focus on 
operating unit growth and on chang- 
ing personnel requirements at 
various management levels. Some 
companies have found, for example, 
that automation has cut back lower 
supervisory positions and caused 
growth in the number of staff spe- 
cialists. 

Managerial and professional em- 
ployees: Special attention is given 
the managerial and professional 
work force because of its cost and 
importance. 

Age distribution and study of 
the promotion potential of man- 
agers often reveal vital information. 
Preston Amcrman of the Detroit 
Edison Company says, "Our first 
analysis revealed heavy retirement 
losses foi the late 1960's-with our 
middle management being hit the 
hardest. A follow-up study showed 
many younger men were misplaced 
in light of our long-range goals," 

Studies of the jot) movement of 
executives, career development 
rates of top managers, and key job 
assignments for young men are 
made by some firms. At United 
Airlines, for example, researchers 
are trying to determine some of the 
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qualitative elements they will need 
in their future top management 

team. 

Turnover data are examined to 
estimate losses, to trace the effect 
of company transfers, and to see 
which management levels will 
suffer the heaviest losses. Early turn- 
over data are especially impor- 
tant in setting recruiting quotes. 
One manufacturing firm must re- 
cruit in anticipation of losing 50 
per cent of its new engineers within 
three years of hiring them. 

Make annual forecast 

The experienced manpower fore- 
caster works on either a five- or 10- 
year forecast. He does this annual- 
ly and makes revisions whenever 
new information indicates changes 
are in order. 

Once a total company manpower 
forecast is made, the average an* 
nual future employee cost can be 
estimated and the expected total 
wage bill determined. These figures 
are compared to the profit plan for 
feasibility and revisions are made 
when necessary. 

Sometimes it's found that the 
productivity increases will permit 
wage and salary revisions not 
thought possible or higher profits 
than anticipated. On other oc- 
casions, the wage bill as a per- 
centage of revenue looms too large 
and increased productivity gains 
are required if the firm is to achieve 
its profit goals. 

Most companies instruct operat- 
ing units to make their own indi- 
vidual forecast This is then com- 
pared to the over-all projections. 
Once all differences are resolved 
and budget approval is finally ob- 
tained, top management is usually 
ready to buy the forecast. 

What accuracy must you have 
to make the forecast useful? Ellis 
Wylie, chief manpower planner at 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, admits, "None of our ten- 
year forecasts has lx*cn one hundred 
per cent accurate. But we think 
we've been doing a good job with 
them because we can identify and 
solve many potential problems be- 
fore the problems hit us." 

Use the forecast 

Once made, the forecast gives 
the planner long-range objectives 
for his manpower programs. This 
solid building base is cited by many 
planners the most important 
result of forecasting. 

John L. Handy, the consultant, 
speaks of a malady called organi- 
zational indigestion which he at- 
tributes to having to bring in a 



large number of executives at the 
last minute. 

The forecast helps the planner 
avoid such problems by making the 
manpower management programs 
fit a logical framework, 

Michigan Bell used one forecast 
to accelerate college recruiting, re- 
duce development time to reach 
middle management, increase de- 
partmental transfers, and guide 
retirement planning in order to im- 
prove management mobility. 

In another firm, the forecast 
showed a greatly reduced hourly 
and clerical work force could be ex- 
pected. A hiring restraint, accelera- 
ted departmental transfers, use of 
temporary workers, and special 
selection devices to identify the re- 
training potential of hourly workers 
resulted. 

Keeping the management pipe 
line clear of dead wood has led 
other firms to attack this problem 
at its source. Refined college re- 
cruiting techniques didn't solve the 
problem completely, so programs 
for early identification of men with 
low potential were developed. 
Young men with weak performance 
records are reassigned and— if they 
don't improve- out they go. 

Success in manpower planning 
requires more than a forecast and a 
planning program, however. Four 
key internal factors must be present: 

1. Top management— starting with 
the president— must get behind the 
program. Companies make little 
progress with their efforts until the 
president backs the program. 

In one company, an excellent 
program drifted because major 
operating unit heads weren't in- 
terested in it. When the president 
saw the positive long-range pos- 
sibilities, operating units swamped 
the manpower planners with re- 
quests for advice. 

2. All major departments and 
operating units must be involved. 
Manpower is a company -wide asset 
and its effective use cuts across 
organizational lines. This means 
each department must know its own 
problems, and the company must 
use its entire manpower pool to 
help eliminate trouble spots. 

George Yoxall tells how Inland 
Steel solved a problem identified by 
a manpower forecast: "We dis- 
covered a plant with a serious man- 
agement shortage developing be- 
cause of upcoming retirements. At 
the same time we had a plant 
loaded with talented younger men. 
Transfers between the plants not 
only solved the shortage problem 
but enabled us to promote men 



HOW TO 
SAVE 
300,000 



Budding a new plant or warehouse? 
Now for the frrst time, with Cyanamid'S 
new Electrical Savings Estimator, you 
can compute the savings you'll get with 
Acrylite* Skydomes. For example, these 
acrylic plastic skylights will provide 20 
foot candles of natural daylight inside 
a 150,000 sq. ft. warehouse and cut 
your electric lighting bill as much as 
$300,000 over the 30 year life of the 
building. Find out your savings today. 

SEND FDR FREE ACRYUTE SKYDflMES BOOKLET 

crT~ cfajvamjd TH^> 



Building Products Division, Dept. NB 
American Cyanamid Company 
5 Bay State Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. 



Choice Plant Sites 





for Large Users of 
WATER and POWER 


and a 
CENTRAL 


TENNESSEE 


LOCATION 





for any manufacturer seeking 
low cost and high production 

Abundant water and low-cost electric 
power make Tennessee a natural home 
for large industrial users — and its 
central location and low building and 
operating costs bring scores of other 
plants to Tennessee. For full details, 
write in confidence or mail coupon. 
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MANPOWER NEEDS 

continued 



who were blocked at their old 
location." 

3, A well designed information sys- 
tem must exist to serve the entho 
company. Good planning rests on 
good information and both loday's 
and tomorrow's information needs 
must be considered in developing 
the system. 

Socony Mobil, for example, uses 
an 80-page manpower inventory 
code book as an important element 
in its manpower information sys- 
tem. At Eastman Kodak, an an- 
nual manpower statistical report 
helps guide the effort, 

4. Manpower planning must go 
first class. This means placing it 
high up in the organization and 
staffing it with good people. Use 
of significant company rlnla lo in- 
terpret the future direction of the 
firm in manpower terms is the job 
of the planner. This job can't be 
done if the activity is in an obscure 
place and weakly staffed. 

One planner dumped a good 
study because higher management 
didn't tell him of a forthcoming 
merger. The new subsidiary 
brought dozens of technical spe- 
cialists into the corporation, need- 
ed Staffing of key slots by parent 
company personnel, and required 
integration of certain staff acti vi- 
nos. The manpower study was 
useless before completed. 

Like all projects, manpower 
forecasting and planning must 
make economic sense. The payoff 
is in profit terms and not in inter- 
esting statistics. In nearly every 
instance, good manpower forecast- 
ing results in immediate returns 
and continues to show returns. 

The task is insuring that the 
firm has the manpower in the fu- 
ture to meet the challenges of the 
future. As Ralph Besse of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company says. "There is nothing 
we can do about the performance 
of past management or the quali- 
fications of today's management 
But tomorrow's management can 
he as good as today's managers 
care to make it" END 

REPRINTS of "How to Forecast 
Your Manpower Needs" may be 
obtained for 30 cents a copy, $14 
per 100, or $120 per 1,000 postpaid 
from Nation's Business, 1615 H 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006, Please enclose remittance 
with order. 
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WE TOOK IT 
APART AND SAVED 
$1,000,000 



"It" is an E-6 Repeater— a Western 
Electric product that helps make a 
long distance call sound as clear as 
one from next door. This transistor- 
ized unit was literally taken apart 
by Western Electric engineers and 
studied in great detail. Result: sav- 
ings in 25 areas, from an improved 
plug assembly that saves a penny a 
unit to a screw plating change that 
saves 47 cents. And because we 



make huge quantities of E-6 Re- 
peaters, savings will total over a 
million dollars annually. 

Western Electric has been bat- 
tling rising prices for years as part 
of its job as manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell Telephone 
System. A formal cost reduction 
program studies more than 5,000 
cases a year, digs into every pos- 
sible corner for ways to save, and 



often substantially improves the 
product at 1he same time. 

Because of these continuing ef- 
forts, Western Electric has been able 
to keep down prices to its customers 
—the Bell telephone companies. 
This in spite of the rising cost of 
materials and wages. Another im- 
portant reason why Bell telephone 
service remains one of the best buys 
today. WESTERN ELECTRIC 






(X) AMERICAN TEL. R TEL. CO./ WESTERN ELECTRIC / BELl TELEPHONE LABORATORIES / 21 BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES 



THAT 
TENTH 
MAN 



Your business would undoubtedly be in pretty bad shape if 
10 per cent of your employees didn't do their jobs. 

Yet President Johnson says that's true in the federal 
government. In his words, "Nine out of 10 government em- 
ployees do a full day's work for a day's pay— but I want 
that tenth man to measure up also." 

The government now has more than 250,000 of these 
tenth men. Their salaries cost taxpayers more than $3 
million a day. 

Iff, Johnson is a man who would know exactly what to 
do about a hand who constantly goofed off at the LB J ranch. 
The answer should be the same in the government. 
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100,000-MILE 



Ford Dealers warrant to truck owners each 401 -,477-, 
and 534-cu. in. Super Duty engine for 100,000 miles, 
24 months, or 3,000 engine hours, whichever occurs 
first. Ford Dealers will replace all major engine parts 
(including block, heads, crankshaft, valves, rings, 
pistons) found defective in material or workmanship. 
The warranty covers full cost of replacement parts 
during the entire warranty period, plus full labor 
costs for 50,000 miles or 1,500 hours and a sliding 
scale thereafter during the first 24-month period. 




WARRANTY 




This warranty protects your investment 
in every Ford Super Duty truck V-8! 



The Ford Dealers' Super Duty engine warranty is 
straightforward, and it's backed by fine service! 
Should any major part fail in 100,000 miles, Ford 
Dealers everywhere stand ready to gel your truck 
rolling fast— no charge for parts for 100,000 miles, 
no labor charges for 50,000 miles. That's dollars- 
on-the-line testimony to the kind of durability and 
reliability built Into Ford Truck engines! Call your 
Ford Dealer for your best— and best protected— 
truck investment! 



PRODUCTS OF 



MOTOR COMPANY 



FORD TRUCKS 

FOR OUTSTANDING RELIABILITY & DURABILITY 





Knduringly beautiful coffer shop floor is Kentile'*' Architectural Marbles Vinyl Ashefttf Tile. Colors: Rheims and York- Note blending of light and 
dark shadings within each color. Wall Ease: White KenCove* Vinyl. 



Heavy traffic was made for this vinyl floor! Architectural 
Marbles is another Kentile exclusive style in vinyl asbestos 
tile. Design flows through the entire thickness of every tile, 
so beauty lasts and lasts. 8 colors, all greaseproof ( . . com- 
fortable underfoot . . , easy to maintain . . , and economically 
priced. Kentile Dealer? See the Yellow Pages under "Floors/' 
or consult your architect, decorator, or interior designer. 
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